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Freight Revenues | Taxpayer Is Held Responsible 
To File Return on New Levies 


Of Class I Roads 


: Fall $50 Million Lack of Formal Notice Not Acceptable as Ex- 


cuse, Says Commissioner Burnet 


Bhipments in 1931 Decline 
22.46 Per Cent in Vol- 


* ume, Reports to I. C. C. 


Disclose 





Figures Are Lowest 
For Last Ten Years 


Siansport of Forest Products 
* Registers Greatest Reduction 
With Shrinkage in All Com- 


modity Classes 





/. The freight commodity tonnage of Class 
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Gites originated was in products of for- 


i steam railways fell off last year by 22.46 

fer cent in traffic originated by the roads, 

d the revenue derived from this traf- 

ic dropped nearly $850,000,000 according 

freight commodity statistics made pub- 

ic, Aug. 5, by the Interstate Commerce 
ommission. 

Total freight revenue declined from $4,- 
06,495,670 in 1930 to $3,359,180,710 in 1931, 
® decrease of $847,314,960. Tonnage origi- 
fated declined from 1,153,196,636 tons to 
94,185,637 tons for the two years respec- 
tively, the Commission’s figure disclosed. 


Figures Lowest for Decade 


Since 1922 the commoditiy tonnage origi- 
ted by the railroads fluctuated but 
fiichti up to the peak year 1929, when a 
tal of 1,339,091,007 tons were originated 
by the carriers. The 1931 figure is the 
jowest for the decade. 
‘ The largest drop in classes of commo- 


ts, which declined 37.98 per cent from 
the 1930 total of 69,370.554 tons to 43,- 
24,204 tons in 1931. ; 
- The second largest decline was in manu- 
- stures and miscellaneous freight, which 
il off from 277,765,429 tons in 1930 to 
7,365,992 tons in 1931 or 25.34 per cent. 
| All Classes Show Decline 
. All classes of commodities originated by 
e carriers in 1931 declined compared 
ith the preceding year, products of agri- 
Iture falling 11.96 per cent from 110,- 
9,445 tons to 97,486,977 tons; animals and 
roducts, 6.47 per cent. from 23,128,633 tons 
21,632,146 tons; products of mines, 21.89 
r cent from. 642,536,854 tons to 501,902,- 
..tons;. less*than-carload freight, 23.24 
r cent from 29,666,721 tons to 22,773,354 


” The 1931 statistics of commodity ton- 
be included 894,185,637 tons originated 


d 877,462,600 tons terminated, making 

al freight traffic, including duplications 
f 1,605,034,171 tons, which supplied the 

rriers with a freight revenue of $3,359,- 
80,710. 
Transport of Farm Products 

Revenue derived from the transporta- 
ion of products of agriculture during 1931 
mounted to $600,378,576, or in excess of 
70,000,000 below receipts of $674,744,333 in 
930. 

Transportation of animals and products 

1931 secured for the carriers a revenue 
of $220,515,685, a drop of more than $3,- 

,000 as against $224,096,902 the year ben 
‘fore. Revenue derived from transporta- 
ion of products of mines fell off by more 
han $258,000,000 from $1,204,423,188 to 
6946,047,592. 

A drop of about $40,000,000 in revenue 
from the transportation of products of 
forests was recorded in 1931, when such 
Yevenue amounted to $168,645,774 com- 
pared with the 1930 figure of $252,585,372. 

Revenues from manufactures and mis- 
eellaneous freight fell off during the year 
by more than $330,000,000 from the 1930 
total of $1,421,295,547 to $1,083,451,716 in 
1931. 





Less-Than-Carload Freight 

Less-than-carload freight also showed 
& large drop from $429,350,328 in 1930 to 
$340,141,367 in 1931, or approximately $80,- 
00,000. 

In the commodity classification of prod- 
ficts of agriculture, wheat moved in 
greater volume in 1931 than during the 
preceding year, the number of carloads 
originated being 584,826 as against 573,292 
in 1930, with a 1931 revenue of $100,135,- 
B31 against $98,474,687. This commodity 
was the largest of agricultural products 
both years, in point of tonnage and rev- 
enue. 

Cattle and calves supplied the largest 
fonnage in the classification of animals 
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Soviet Best Market 
For Oil Equipment 


¢ 


‘Bales to Colombia and Japan 
Are Found Increasing 


Soviet Russia purchased approximately 
$14,000,000 worth of oil-well and refinery 
machinery from the United States during 
the four-year period of 1928-31, followed 
by Venezuela, with about $11,000,000, and 
Netherlands East Indies, with about $7,- 
000,000, according to J. E. Walsh, of tha 
Comerce Department’s Industrial Machin- 
ery: Division. 

This classification of machinery has 
been held an important place in United 
States exports of industrial machinery, it 
was stated. Total business done with the 
world during the four years under review 
reached about $76,000,000, mounting from 
$15,000,000 in 1926 to $25,000,000 in the peak 
year of 1929. 

Exports for 1931, however, totalled $10,- 
650,000, compared with $23,800,000 for 1930. 
The 1931 figure was the lowest on record 
since 1925. 

Bright spots noted in the survey resulted 
from the renewed upward trend of Colom- 
bian purchases, the continued gradual in- 
crease in trade with Japan, and a substan- 
tial improvement in the German demand 
for both well-drilling and refinery equip- 
ment. 

Lower prices for petroleum products was, 
of course, the outstanding factor in redut- 
ing the purchasing power of oil-producing 
and refining interests throughout the 
world, and consequently limited the de- 
mand fo: new equipment. 

The United States remained the world’s 
principal source of oil-well and refinery 

achinery, followed by Germany and 

reat Britain—(Department of Com- 


F TAXPAYERS under the excise and 
stamp taxes of the Revenue Act of 1932 
are delinquent in filing returns, the fact 
that they did not receive formal notice in 
advance or did not inform themselves by 
reading press announcements will not be 
accepted as an excuse, David Burnet, Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue, warns 
in a statement Aug. 5. on the new tax law. 

First returns on the new excise and 
stamp taxes should have been filed on or 
before July 30, and these returns should 
cover the period between June 21, the ef- 
fective date of the new act, and June 30, 
according to additional information made 
available. Hereafter, returns must be filed 
on the last of each month covering the 
activities of the previous month, it was 
pointed out. 


First Payments Made 


First payments on the excise and stamp 
taxes, due july 30, are beginning to show 
on the Government’s ledger as they are 
reported by the internal revenue collec- 
tors according to Treasury Department 
Statistics. Collections during the first 
three days of August, 1931, under the old 











excise taxes amounted to $5,002,636 while 
collections during the first three days of 
August, 1932, under the new and old taxes 
combined amount to $6,739,205, the figures 
show. 

More than the $1,700,000 difference be- 
tween these-two totals may be attributable 
to the new taxes, because: the old levies 
are not yielding as much in ‘his fiscal year 
as last, it was pointed cut orally. The 
new taxes included in the Aug. 1-3 total 
are based on only 10 days’ business be- 
tween June 21 and June 30, it was pointed 


out. 
Publicity Efforts 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
used every available channel of the press, 
trade papers and the radio to inform 
new taxpayers of their obligations under 
the 1932 revenue law, Commissioner Bur- 
net declares in his statement, and lack 
of information will not excuse delinquency. 

Before the new law was passed rev- 
enue Officials began to work up the ad- 
ditional tax rolls which it would require, 
the Commissioner says. Bank directories, 
city and telephone directories and special 





Expenditure Pledged 
For Repair of Homes 


Exceeds 44 Millions 


Portland, Oreg., Leads 62 
American Cities with Plans 
For Renovation Estimated 


To Cost $10,548,000, 


. 
Home repairs and modernizing are put-| 


ting thousands of men*to work and mil- 
lions of dollars into circulation through- 
out the Nation, according to a Department 
of Commerce statement, Aug. 5. Cam- 
paigns in 62 cities have brought pledges 
for the expenditure of $44,600,000, while 
72 cities engaged in campaigns have not 
reported. 


Ten cities reporting from the employ- 
ment angle say 11,000 people have been 
given temporary jobs. The drain on com- 
munity chests and other charitable organ- 
izations has been reduced as much as 50 
per cent in some municipalities conduct- 
ing successful modernizing campaigns, it 
was pointed out. 


Portland Leads 62 Cities 


Portland, Oreg., with a population of 
around 300,000, is conducting a drive that 
has brought out $10,548,000 for property 
improvement, and expenses have amounted 
only to $4,000. In addition, the city has 
been spending $2,826,000 for public works. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The citizens in 62 cities of the country 
have pledged themselves ‘since Jan. 1 to 
spend approximately $44,600,000 on prop- 
erty improvement and labor, according to 
a recent check made by the Modernizing 
Committee of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Detailed reports from certain cities in-| 


dicate that the amount of remodeling 
and repair work actually accomplished 
closely approximates the amount pledged. 
Seventy-two additional cities have been 
engaged in campaigns, but have not yet 
submitted reports on the amounts spent 
for materials and labor, and about 50 
other cities are-contemplating campaigns. 
Millions Are Pledged 

Ten cities have reported campaigns that 
have run into millions of dollars sub- 
scribed for repair and remodeling work 
on residential property, and pledges for 
home improvement work in 26 other cities 
have equalled $100,000 to $1,000,000. 

Portland, Oreg., still leads with a total 
of approximately $10,548,000, and in addi- 
tion to this property improvement figure 
$2,826,000 has been expended in public 
works. Cincinnati, Ohio, has had a cam- 
paign in which pledges have been secured 
for the expenditure of $4,500,000 in re- 
building, remodeling and repairing. 

Other cities where campaigns have run 
into millions are: Spokane, Wash., $4,- 
100,000; Duluth, Minn., $3,700,000; Rich- 
mond, Va., $2,527,000; Rochester, N. Y., 
$3,500,000; Sacramento, Calif., $2,300,000; 
Buffalo N. Y., $2,000,000; Lincoln, Nebr., 
$1,800,000; and Galesburg, IIl., $1,005,000. 
Birmingham, Ala., pledged an even. $1,- 
000,000. 

Some of the cities where campaigns 
have run into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are: Wheeling, W. Va., $569,000; 
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zone collectors are all consulted by the 
revenue Officials in drawing up the rolls, 
and all new taxpayers discovered in this 
search are automatically sent the neces- 
sary forms and instructions, according to 
the Commissioner. The fact that the 
Bureau may not have located some po- 
tential new taxpayer does not excuse him 
from filing, however. ! 


Persons Affected by Taxes 


Persons executing transfers of stocks 
and bonds, issuing stocks or bonds; ex- 
ecuting deeds of conveyance, owning pleas- 
ure boats, paying bank checks, renting 
safe deposit boxes, selling admissions, 
transmitting telephone, telegraph, cable 
and radio messages, selling electrical en- 
ergy, and manufacturers of gasoiine, lu- 
bricating oil, automobiles, tires, toilet prep- 
arations, furs, brewers’ wort, radio equip- 
ment, mechanicai refrigerators, sporting 
goods, firearms, matches, candy, chewing 


| taxpayers. 
| The Commissioner’s statement on the 


= Revenue Act and its enforcement fol- 
Ows: 





Advance in Preparation 


Long before the final passage of a Rev- 
;enue Act the administrative officers, legal 
counsel, and technical experts .of the 
Treasury. Department and Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue have been in touch with 
the progress of the proposed legislation 
and have entered upon the consideration 
and tentative interpretation of its prob- 
able provisions. As soon as the legislation 
begins to assume definite shape the repre- 
sentatives of the Department and Bureau 
commence the preparation of the neces- 
sary forms and regualtions. 

In the case of new stamp taxes it is 
necessary to begin early consideration of 
the type of stamps to be used in order 


| (Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Tax Is Interpreted 
On Beverage Syrups 


Retail Dealer Is Subject to 
Levy on Product Made by 
Diluting Concentrate 


Any person conducting a soda fountain, 
ice cream parlor or similar place of busi- 
ness who -produces 1 syrup. by using a 
concentrate or essence or by diluting a 
concentrated syrup with a simple syrup 
is a manufacturer of a finished fountain 
syrup and must pay the new tax of 6 
cents a gallon, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue ruled informally Aug. 5. 

The Bureau rejected the contention of 
an unnamed company and “several other 
companies,” who declared that a retail 
dealer should not be termed a manufac- 
turer and taxed merely because he adds 
simple syrup to finished or fountain syrup, 
the ruling says. The statement follows in 
full text: : 

An opinion is requested concerning cer- 
tain interpretations relative to Section 615 
of the Revenue Act of 1932, imposing a 
tax upon finished or fountain syrups. 

It is contended that + finished or foun- 
tain syrup is “a syrup which is possible 
of dilution with simple syrup in a ratio 
of three or four parts of simple syrup 
to one part of fountain syrup.” It is 
also urged that a retail dealer should not 
become a manufacture: within the mean- 
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Employment of Women Regulated. 
By Labor Statutes in 26 States 


HIRTY-SEVEN restrictions or pro- 

hibitions governing employment of 
women have been enacted by 26 States, 
according to information made available 
Aug. 5 at the Women’s Bureau of the 
-Department of Labor, which has just 
published a revised summary of labor 
legislation for women throughout the 
United States. 

The occupation from which they are 
most commonly exciuded by law is min- 
ing, which is prohibited in 17 States. 
The prohibitions vary from mining to 
messenger service, from lifting and car- 
rying heavy weights to work on moving 
machinery or in the manufacture of 
nitro ahd amido compounds. The fol- 
lowing additional information was sup- 
plied: 

A limited number of employments are 
prohibited to women by legislation. 
Most of these are concentrated in the 
laws of a few States. Of the 37 prohi- 
bitions or regulations, 23 are concen- 
trated in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. There are 13 in Ohio, only 5 in 
Pennsylvania only, 3 in both Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and 2.in both New Jersey 


and Pennsylvania, The remaining 14 
prohibitions or regulations are scattered 
over 25 States. 

Twenty-two States and the District 
of Columbia have no legislation regu- 
lating the conditions under which 
Women may work at any specific occu- 
pation or excluding them from employ- 
ment from any occupation in any in- 
dustry. 

These States are: Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Mississippi, Montano, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico. 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia. 
Two of the States, Kansas and North 
Dakota, have blanket laws declaring it 
unlawful to employ women under detri- 
mental eonditions. No employment is 
named in the blanket laws and none 
is specified by any authorized agencies. 

Thirteen States have a single prohibi- 
tion or regulation. They are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Virginia and Wyoming—seven in all— 
prohibiting only work in mines; Oregon, 
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|gum and soft drinks are some of the new | 


F inancing of Autos Lessened Deficit Shoe Production 


Continues to Rise 


Volume for June Said to Be 
Largest Recorded Since 
Last Autumn 


ACee financing continued its 
upward trend in June, reaching the 
highest point since last Fall, according to 
information made available as of Aug. 6 
by the Department of Commerce. Retail 
financing climbed steadily from a low 
point in January, while wholesale financ- 
ing, which showed relatively little varia- 
tions in the early part of 1932, mounted 
in both May and June. 

The volume of wholesale financing of 
cars reached $43,661,575 in June, the larg- 
est amount since $43,942,549 was recorded 
last August, it was pointed out. The June 
total was more than $5,000,000 over the 
May figure. 

The following additional information 
vias provided: 

The June volume of retail financing 
| for 177,935 vehicles was $63,145,148, against 
$58,435,573 for 164,721 machines the month 
before. The June volume was the great- 
est since $68,284,838 was registered last 
September, and the number of cars 
financed was the largest since 204,878 were 
financed in August. 

Both wholesale and retail financing, 
though they are considerably below. 1931 
levels, show a contrast with last year’s 
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Direct Loan Survey 
| Begun by Committee 
| In Richmond District 


Group of Industrialists and 
Bankers Seeking Data on 
Credit Requirements of 
Business Interests 


The banking and industrial committee 
‘of the fifth Federal reserve district has 
begun an active campaign to develop in- 
formation with respect to the need in this 
district for direct loans to corporations, 
partnerships, and individuals by the Rich- 
mond Federal Reserve Bank, as provided 


in the recently enacted Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932, according 
to information made available by the 
chairman of the committee, Edwin C. 
Graham, of Washington, D. C., president 
of the Nationa] Electrical Supply Co. 
Information Requested 


Letters are being sent to each mem- 
ber of the fifth district committee, en- 
closing a circular letter which it is sug- 
gested they transmit to firms and indi- 
viduals in their States, asking for data 
on the need for direct loans, information 
relative to inability to secure banking ac- 
commodation, and experience in the mat- 
ter of bank credit generally. 

Similar work is being done in the other 
Federal reserve districts, by the banker 
and industrialist committees, according to 
the information made available. 


Members of Committee 


The members of the fifth district com- 
mittee, by whom the circular letter will 
be sent out, include: 

A. Hamilton S. Post, president, Mercan- 
tile Trust Company; Charles M. Cohn, vice 
president, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Robert V. Fleming, president, Riggs Na- 
tional Bank; Edwin C. Graham, president, 
National Electrical Supply Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Robert P. Beaman, president, Norfolk 
National Bank of Commerce & Trusts, 
Norfolk, Va.; C. Edwin Michael, president, 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, Roanoke, 
Va.; John Stewart Bryan, president, Rich- 
mond News Leader, Richmond, Va.; John 
M. Miller Jr., president, First and Mer- 
chants National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

H. B. Lewis, vice president, Kanawha 
Banking & Trust Co., Charleston, W. Va.; 
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Denim Sales Abroad 
Higher for Half-year 


Increase of 3 Per Cent Noted 
In American Exports 


American denim sales abroad in the first 
half of the year were 3 per cent greater 
than in the first six months of 1931, ac- 
cording to a Department of Commerce 
statement. Aug. 5. Shipments to 26 out of 
54 markets advanced. 

Denim exports for all 1931 amounted to 
17,577,218 square yards, an increase of 
more than 600,000 over 1930, it was pointed 
out. The Philippine Islands are the larg- 
est overseas market for the cotton fabric. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The popularity of American denim in 
foreign markets is indicated in an analysis 
of United States export trade in this item 
for the first six months of 1932 by. Hiram 
T. Nones, Textile Trade Commissioner of 
the Department of Commerce. 

During this period, Mr. Nones’ report 
shows, saleg of United States denim 
abroad increased by 3 per cent over 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ S um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


Foreseen From 


New Mail Rates 


Operating Loss to Be Cut to 
24 Millions for the Fiscal 
Year, According to Postal 
Executive 


e 


Points to Reduction 
In Annual Expense 


Decline of One-fifth in Year in 
Revenues of Department Not 
Met by Economies, He Tells 
Postal Convention 


Beaver Dam, Wis., Aug. 5.—Postal reve- 
nues for the fiscal year 1933 will amount 
to $732,000,000, as compared to but $593,- 
000,000 for 1932, it was forecast here yester- 
day by Arch Coleman, First Assistant 
Postmaster General, in an address before 
Wisconsin postmasters. 

Despite this $139,000,000 expected in- 
crease in receipts, the Post Office Depart- 
ment anticipates ending the year with a 
deficit of about $24,000,000, Mr. Coleman 
declared, because postal expenditures will 
amount to $756,000,000. 

“If the business revival, of which there 
are now sO many encouraging signs, 
should soon mpterialize in a substantial 
way, bringing a larger volume of postal 
business,” he said, “it is not impossible 


that for the fiscal year 1933 we shall be 
able to show a completely balanced postal 
budget.” 


Effects of Improved Trade 


Mr. Coleman's address follows in part: 

In its efforts to obtain constructive leg- 
islation to hasten the return of the coun- 
try’s normal prosperity, one of the chief 
objects of the Government during the past 
session of Congress was to secure the 
adoption of measures calculated to balance 
the Government’s budget. -As you all 
know, this is one step which must be ac- 
complished before there can be complete 
and lasting economic recovery. 

The Postal Service is an important 
factor in Federal finances. Although the 
theory is that the Post Office should be 
self-sustaining, and should recoyer from 
its patrons sufficient revenues to pay the 
cost of handling the mail, for many years 
there has been a deficit in postal opera- 
tions—a deficit which must be taken care 
of in the Government’s general budget. 


Deficit for Many Years 


Before the present business depression, 
the postal defiict was not a matter of very 
great importance. In the first place, it 
was not large, measured in dollars and 
cents; and, in the second place, the Gov- 
ernment annually had a large surplus in 
the General Treasury. So that no one 
was much concerned over the fact that 
postal expenitures normally exceeded 
postal revenues. 

Within the last year or two, however, 
there has been a decided change in the 
situation. The general revenues of the 
Government have undergone a_ vast 
shrinkage. What was once a comfortable 
surplus in the Government’s financial 
operations has become a huge deficit. At 
the close of the fiscal year 1931, there was 
a deficit of almost a billion dollars in the 
General Treasury. In the fiscal year 1932, 
the deficit was increased by the ‘shortage 
in internal revenue and other taxes, to 
almost $3,000,000,000. The deficiency of 
postal revenues has increased correspond- 
ingly, amounting for the fiscal year 1931 
to about $150,000,000, and for the fiscal 
year 1932, to more than $200,000,000. 


Drop in Federal Revenue 


This is no longer a matter which we 
may regard with indifference. We all 
know, of course, the reason for the tre- 
mendous increase in the postal deficit. We 
have lost almost one-fifth of the normal 
postal business. Our revenues for the 
fiscal year 1932 were less than the reve- 
nues for the fiscal year 1930 by more than 
$100,000,000._ On the other hand, we have 
not been able to meet this large loss 
in business by anything like a correspond- 
ing reduction in expenditures. 

It is true, we have economized at every 
possible point. But something more than 
70 per cent of the cost of the Postal Serv- 
ice goes for salaries and wages, ana it 
has been the constant policy approved by 
Congress, not to add to our unemployment 
difficulties by discharging trained civil 
service postal employes, notwithstanding 
the temporarily diminished volume of 
business. 

It has been the policy to make reduc. 
tions in the regular force of postal clerks 
and letter carriers by canceling normal 
vacanies—that is, vacancies resulting from 





Higher for Month 


Output Advances 4.3 Per Cent 
Over That Registered in 
Previous Period 


POON of boots and shoes in 
June totaled 23,463,176 pairs, an in- 
crease of 4.3 per cent over the previous 
month, the Department of Commerce re- 
ported Aug. 5. The month’s output brought 
the figure for the first half of the year 
to 149,765,168 pairs, which was within 6 
per cent of the production during the 
first half of 1931. 

The increase in the June output was 
reflected in most major lines, only infants’ 
shoes showing a decline. Gains were re- 
corded in men’s, boys’, women’s, and chil- 
dren’s shoes, athletic and sporting shoes, 
house slippers, particularly those made 
wholly of leather, and all-fabric shoes, ac- 
cording to the report. 

As compared with the same month of 
last year, June production registered a 
decline of 15.7 per cent, the falling off| 
being largely in the all-leather classes, 
while part-leather and part-fabric shoes, 
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Exports and Imports 
Show Small Declines 


In Value for June 








Trade Balance Favorable for| 


Month and Great Britain 
Becomes Best Customer 
‘For First Half of Year 


Greece was the only country to purchase 
more American merchandise in the first 
six months of 1932 than in the first half 
of last year, but 11 nations bought more | 
from the United States in Jnue than they 
did in May, according to information made 
available, Aug. 5, by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The final foreign trade figures for June 
disclose that the United States continued 
to maintain a favorable blance of trade of 
nearly $3,000,000. Preliminary figures, due 
to accidental duplication of certain im- 
port statistics, indicated that the month 


Small Decline in Imports 
The following additional information 
Was supplied: ~ 

Imports, along with exports, showed a 
small decrease last month, instead of the 
comparatively large advance, laid to the 
duplication of figures. Nevertheless, im- 
ports from 16 to 39 countries, for which 
separate data are compiled, were greater 
than in May. 

The feature of the import trade was a 
gain in purchases from Canada, the chief 
supplier of merchandise to the United 
tates. Imports from Canada in June were 
valued at $18,705,818, against $17,148,032 
the month preceding. 

Colombia Doubles Sales 

From the standpoint of a percentage 
gain, Colombia made outstanding progress 
in selling goods to the United States in 
June. The month’s total purchases from 
the South American nation were worth 
$5,722,678, compared with $3,938,478 in May. 

Other countries which sold the United 
States more merchandise in June than in 
May were Belgium, Russia, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Brazil, Peru, Venezuela, British 
Irdia, British Malaya, Netherlands East 
Indies, Australia, New Zealand and British 
South Africa. 

The Dominican Republic and Egypt 
show greater sales to the United States 
in the first half of 1932 than in the cor- 
responding period of, last year, although 
the totals are relatively smail. 

Nations Increasing Imports 

The 11 countries to which exports ad- 
vanced in June were France, Greece, Nor- 
way, Mexico, Brazil, Ecuador, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, China, Hong Kong, and New 
Zealand. All the increases were small. 

Exports to Greece during the first half 
of the year were valued at $5,359,267, more 
than double the $2,419,718 reported for 
the first six months of 1931. Exports to 
China, Japan, Australia and the Philip- 
pines held up fairly well during the first 
half of the year. 

The United Kingdom supplanted Can- 
ada as the best customer of the United 
States in the first six months of the cur- 
rent year, taking goods worth $148,022,388, 
against $132,694,280 for Canada. 
first half of 1931 the two countries bought 
merchandise worth $227,027,454 and $232,- 
448,501, respectively. Canada was the best 
buyer in both May and June, however. 

Russian purchases of American goods 
dropped from $68,736,962 in the first half 
of 1931 to $6,974,47F in the corresponding 
period of the current year. Exports to 
Chile also showed a comparatively large 
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decrease, from $15,515,573 to $1,981,834. 





‘Postal Guide to List Box Numbers 


MAILING list which covers nearly 

all the rural population of the 
United States will be available to ad- 
vertisers, newspapers, and other pub- 
lications, Sept. 1, when the Post Office 
Department issues the 1932 edition of 
the Official Postal Guide, it was stated 
orally, Aug. 5, at the Department. 


The rural list is an entirely new fea- 
ture of the guide, which will contain in 
addition complete information concern- 


ing changes in postal rates and laws, 
it was explained. The guide will be 
ready for distribution on or about 
Sept. 1. 

The following additional information 
was made available orally and in De- 
partment records: 

In the past, rural listings in the guides 
have tabulated only ‘the number of 
routes in each county of each State. 
The new guide will contain a complete 
list of the number of box holders on 
each route. 

Mail-order houses, all direct mail ad- 
vertisers, periodical publications, and 
other large uses of the mails will find 
‘bhe- new. listing invaluable, An adver- 
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On Rural Routes to Aid Advertisers 





tiser, for instance, if he wishes to cover 
a certain county, can refer to the guide, 
obtain the number of box holders on 
each route, and address his mailings to 
each box number on every route. Thus 
he is assured of covering the territory 


| completely. 


The Department has considered mak- 
ing wp such a list, and has had nu- 
S suggestions from advertisers and 
other fusiness houses as to how it 
should be done, After careful considera- 
tion, it was decided that a listing of the 
number of box holders would be the 
ideal way to cover all rural territory 
in one list. 

During the last four months the De- 
partment has received from all post- 
masters the number of box holders on 
each route. This information has been 
compiled and tabulated, and is now in 
the hands of the Public Printer, where 
it is being incorporated in the new 
guide. 

Population served by rural routes in- 
cludes approximately half the total 
population of the United States. 


mer 


In- 





had seen an unfavorable balance of = 
000,000, it was pointed out. The advance 
s set imports for June at $121,000,000, 
which was nearly $10,000,000 too much. 

LContinued,.on Page. 5, Column. 2.1 


Loans for Relief — 
Under New Law 
Total 5.5 Million 


Three Direct Grants Made 
In Period of Two Weeks 
During Which Federal Act 
Has Been in Effect 


Nearly Two Millions 
Is Loaned to Detroit 


Dockets of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Are 
Temporarily Cleared of All 
Pressing Relief Petitions 


Three direct relief loans aggregating 
$5,652,662 Ihave been authorized by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation dur- 
ing the first two weeks following the en- 
actment of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act, according to informa- 
tion made available Aug. 5 at the offices 
of the Corporation. 


Temporarily the Corporation has cleared 
its docket of pressing relief loan applica- 
tions, having extended aid to the State of 
Illinois, the City of Det and four coun- 
ties in Ohio and having refused a request 
from the Governor of Pennsylvania for 
$10,000,000, according to the information, 
The directors of the Corporation met Aug. 
5 with nothing before them except routine 
affairs and with more than $294,300,000 
remaining in the relief fund, it was sala. 
ae infgrmation made available 

ollows: 


New York Tunnel Project 
The Corporation has yet to invoke the 
major part of the relief act which. pro+ 
vides $1,500,000,000 for loans on the con- 
struction of reproductive and _ self-liqui- 
dating projects. It has before it at least 


one request for such a loan, $20,000, r 


sought by the Port Authorities of the 
of New York to construct a vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson River. ; 
The total of relief loans to date was 
raised to more than $5,652,000 when the 
Corporation authorized a loan of $1,800,000 
to Detroit, Mich., after telling the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania that his State would 
not receive Federal help until it had done 
its full duty for its own citizens. -The 
Detroit loan was granted on the re- 
quest of the Governor. and “to meet™the 
immediate émergency ‘to give tithe for 
the development of further State and mu- 
nicipal relief plans.” 


Policy on Relief Funds 


In administering the $300,000,000 fund 
which the emergency act made available 
for direct relief the directors of the Cor- 
poration have reiterated that they would 
advance Federal funds only where local 
sourcgs had been completely or temporarily 
exhausted. On these grounds the request 
of Pennsylvania for $10,000,000 immedi- 
ately and for another $35,000,000 later was 
refused until the State and its sub- 
divisions did “their full duty.” 

Warning that the Corporation will ex- 
pect all States to meet their needs to the 
greatest possible extent from their public 
and private sources was issued when the 
Corporation made its first an largest re- 
lief loan, $3,000,000 to Illinois. 


Provisions of Questionnaries 


_The warning was repeated in a ques- 
tionnaire sent to all petitioning Gover- 
nors which declared: “It is plainly the 
intent of the Act that any funds made 
available under this Act shall be, not in 
lieu of, but merely supplemental to local 
and State funds and private contributions 
where funds from those sources are in- 
adequate.” > F 
Carrying out this general policy of the 
directors, the questionnaire demands that 
the petitioning Governor estimate the re- 
quired relief funds for each needy political 
subdivision and that he estimate also the 
funds to come from State, local and pri- 
vate sources. Sums to be raised and al- 
ready raised by taxation, borrowing and 
private contributions also must be stipu- 
lated. The questionnaire asks for the 
number of families and nonfamily pers. 
sons receiving aid each month and esti- 
mates for each coming munii. 

“The Corporation in all cases will insist 
that the State and local communities fur- 
nish a substantial part of the relief 
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Gain in Radio Sales 
To Japan Foreseen 





Lifting of Bar on Short-wave 
Sets Being Considered 


Evidence of steadily rising interest in 
radio in Japan, particularly in the rural 
districts, is reported by Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache W. S. Dowd, Tokyo. 

During the month of April there was 
a net increase of more than 45,000 re- 
ceiving sets, making the total number in 
use throughout the Empire at the end of 
that month 1,103,548. Private operators 
in Japan, it is pointed out, pay a monthly 
fee of 25 cents. ~ 

A government prohibition against the 
use of the short wave in Japan prevents 
private owners of radio sets from receive 
ing foreign broadcasts. Notwithstanding, 
Japanese interest in international broad- 
casting is very keen. International broad-= 
casts from Tokyo have served to educate 
the public in the value of the short wave 
and it is hoped that eventually its use 
will be permitted by private operators. 
Should this happen, it would for a time 
at least be certain to stimulate imports 
of American receiving sets, it is pointed’ 
out. While domestic manufacturers are 
now supplying almost exclusively the de« 
mand for long-wave sets, there is no pro= 
duction of short-wave sets and these, for 
the time being at least, would have to be 
obtained in the United States or from 
other foreign sources. 

Immediate action by the government in 
connection with a change in regulations 
applicable to radio, however, should 
be anticipated by United States manufac> 
turers, Dowd declares. Such matters, hé 
points out, move very slowly in the Far 
wast and the present situation is not prow 
,-tious for speedy action in this» direce 
tion. —(Department of Co ‘ 
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Mr. Be ah Urges 
Debt Discussion 
~ At World Parley 


Relation of War Obligations 

. And Reparations to Re- 
covery Considered in Text 
Of Recent Address 


An internationat economic conference 
to take up international debts, repara~- 
‘tions, monetary problems, and all other 
Gmportant questions bearing on the eco- 
nomic situation, was advocated by Sen- 
‘fator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, in a recent 
address at the University of Minnesota 
in Minneapolis. Senator Borah’s address 
was broadcast by a network of the Co- 

mbia Broadcasting System. His address 

‘ollows in full text: 


It is a great pleasure to be greeted by’ 


this magnificent audience. J am sure it 
manifests your interest in the great prob- 
Jems which are presented to the American 
‘people from the standpoint of interna- 
tional affairs. I want to thank the offi- 
tials of the University and the Foreign 
‘Policy Association for the opportunity to 
@liscuss these problems. 
” I am going to discuss them tonight from 
the effect, as I believe they have upon our 
‘present economic condition. 
. Discusses Depression 

We are now near the end of three years 
of an economic depression unprecedented | 
in our history. We have had other de- 
pressions, but none so world-wide and so} 
‘devastating as the one through which we 
are now passing. The conditions can 


hardly be overestimated or hardly over- ||! 


exaggerated. People are losing their 
homes, their farms, business losing profits, 
and we have some eight to ten million 
people in the United States unemployed. 

Should we approach another Winter 
without some change for the better, the 
situation in this country will be exceed- 
ingly serious indeed. 

I cannot myself see any permanent up- 


ward trend except through the solution of | 


some of the problems if not all, coming to} 
us from the Great War. I cannot see any 
upward rise in the price of farm products 
or the restoration of confidence which is 
necessary to the, rebuilding of our eco- 
nomic prosperity, I cannot see an end to; 
our unemployment, except through the so- 
lution of, or the disposition in some way, 
of these problems. 


International Problems 


I am going therefore tonight to discuss, | }| 


as best I may, these international prob-| 
lems and try to point to the relationship 
between those problems and our present 
conditions. 

It seems to me that there are two| 
courses for the United States to pursue | 
under present conditions. One course is| 
to become ihe leader in a program for | 
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the solution, the disposition of the prob- ||} 
lems growing out of the War, economic ||) 


and financial. 
I do not believe that we can successfully 
dea! with these problems unless we as- 


sume the position, as it were, of leader-| }} 
ship. We often hear it said in this coun- ||} 


try at the present time that there is a| 
great demand for leadership, referring | 
particularly to individual leadership. 
my opinion, the demand for national | 
leadership is infinitely greater than that.of | 
individual leadership. | 


Urges America to Lead 


The. European nations particularly have | !' 


me so involved and so intermeshed in | 
these problems that it seems that some 
mation better adapted to 


are to have anything in the nature of an 
immediately successful disposition of them. | 
The second course which the United | 
States may pursue in case we are un-| 
able to settle these problems is to with- 
draw as far as possible from European 
affairs. 
I do not think at this time that that is 
@ practicable course. I think an honest, 
determined effort should be made, not 
only in the interest of economic rebuild- 
ing but in the interest of humanity, to 
Solve the great problems which are now 
torturing the human family. 
: World-wide Condition | 
_I doubt if the world ever faced a situa- | 
tion in which there was so much of 
human misery involved as the situation 
which now confronts us, and it is not 
only an appeal coming to us from the 
viewpoint of better conditions, econom- 
ically and financially, but there is the 
tremendous voice of humanity calling out 
for leadership in this matter. 


And I am discussing the matter tonight | 600,000 board feet of lumber annually, ac- ‘bidding the cleaning of moving machin- 


primarily from the standpoint of Ameri- 
can people and American interests, but we 
Ought never to overlook the fact that the 
world-wide conditions involve also a ques- 
tion of humanity. 

When the World War closed, 
Said that there was a debt resting upon 
the world by reason and as a result of 
the war, of $680,000,000,000 an amount in- 
conceivable, practically immeasurable by | 
the human mind, an amount which bid | 
fair to be a mortgage upon the energy 
and the ambition of the human race for 
decades if not for centuries. 


German Reparations 


_Germany alone was assessed a repara- | 
tion charge, speaking in round numbers, | 
of $32,000.000,000._ No one familiar with 
the situation could have expected Ger- 
many to pay within any reasonable time, 
the sum of $32,000,000,000. To have done 
50 or to have undertaken to do so would | 
have economically destroyed Germany, and 
to destroy Germany economically and 
financially was to practically destroy 
Europe as an economic factor, and there- 
fore reparations at once became one of | 
the great problems for the world to solve. | 

The nations in Europe owed at the 
Bame time the United States, a sum of | 
Bbout $12,000,000,000 for money loaned 
during the war. ; 

Let me say here in the way of a di- 
Bression for a moment, that that amount 
Was afterwards reduced by the amount 
Of about $6,000,000,000, and the payments 
Bpread out over a period of some 62 years. 
But here with these debts, resting upon 
the human family, calling for effort in 
every direction, to meet obligations most 


it was| 


of which represented no productive, con- | 


Biructive enterprise, representing obliga- 
tions which had been incurred in a de- 
Btructive war, representing in no sense a 
rebuilding spirit or a rebuilding program. 

Now there are only three ways that I 
know of by which a nation can pay its 
bts to a foreign government. First is 

goods or in kind. 

“If they are permitted to sell their goods 
to ship their goods, into the country which 
they owe, they may pay their debts in 
that way, but immediately after it was 
gscertained that Germany was to pay $32,- 


900,000,000 in the way of reparations, that | ©@2 already point to many definite ac/} 


pf itself caused at once an increase in 
the tariff duties of almost every leading 
tion in the world for the very reason 
at they understood perfectly that if 
Germany was to bend its energies toward 


paying this debt, its labor must work upon|C. P. Setter, Cattaraugus; Ralph Taylor, | 


& very low scale of living and a low scale 
pf wage, and that the nations of the 
world would not be able to compete with 
the productive energy of Germany under 
puch circumstances, and the first great 
vil of the reparation assessment was 

give encouragement to tariff duties 
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Annual Forest Waste 


In New York Shown | 


Equivalent of 100 Million Feet 
Declared Unsalvaged 


New York’s forest and wood working | 
industries waste the equivalent of 100,-| 


cording to a Department of Commerce | 


statement issued as of Aug. 6. The | 
waste can be»made into linoleum, toys, | 
pulp and paper and novelties. The state- | 
ment follows in full text: | 

If the annual waste in New York State| 
forest and woodworking industries were | 
converted into lumber it would aggregate | 
approximately 100,000,000 board feet, suf- | 
ficient to make a solid train 55 miles in| 


length, says George W. Sisson Jr., Pots- 
dam, N. Y., who is chairman of a joint| 
committee representing the National Com- | 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce and a group of New | 
York officials and business men. This; 
body has just completed a survey on the | 
wood-waste problem of the State. 

The Committee’s report, released today, 
gives detailed information concerning the 
character of this waste, where it occurs, 
and the quantities available in each lo-| 
cality. Much of this material, according to | 
Mr. Sisson, is not even used for fuel, but 
if intelligently handled it could in most 
instances be utilized as raw material for 
industries now depending on standing 
trees. 

“Little do most people realize that com- 
position products, such as linoleum, un- 
breakable dolls, pulp and paper toys, and 
novelties, may be made from this wood 
waste,” according to Mr. Sisson. 

New York has embarked upon one of 
the most ambitious reforestation programs 
of any State in the Union. The success of 
|this undertaking is dependent to a large 
extent upon intelligent utilization of tree 
products, and for this reason the report on 
| wood waste is of great importance as a 
means toward an orderly development of 
| permanent forest industries in the State. 


The National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation is a cooperative undertaking be- 
tween industry and the Government, 
working for better methods of converting 
wood and the improvement of wood-using 
methods. It is now engaged in a nation- 
wide survey of wood waste by States, and 


complishment in the salvaging of wood 
| waste as a profitable business, carried out 
}as a result of its recommendations. 
Besides Mr. Sission, other members of 
} the committee conducting the survey are 


using forest 
products as a source of income, census 
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diversion case, 
Page 3, col. 6 


Tariff 


Siam reduces minimum duty on leaf to- 
Page 7, col. 1 

Traffic decreasing at Limerick Port due to 
Irish tariff policy, Department of Commerce 


is informed. 
Page 6, col. 3 


on light and dark 
dried blood albumen denied by Federal 
Tariff Commission. 

Page 6, col. 4 


Reduction in duties 


Taxation 


Expense of defending criminal suit for 
— false corporate return held deduct- 
ible where taxpayer acquitted; Commissioner 
v. Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., Executor; 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cireuit. 

Page 4, col. 1 

Taxpayer is responsible for filing return 

for new taxes, says Commissioner Burnet. 


Page 1, col. 2 

Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized. 

Page 4, col. 1 


Federal court issues permanent injunction 
oo South Carolina tax on gross receipts 


truck lines. 
Page 7, col. 2 
Pennsylvania delegates named to tax con- 


ference. 
Page 4, col. 7 


Extra session of Legislature called in Ala- 
bama to consider State’s financial affairs 
and income tax amendment. 

Page 4, col. 7 


Taxing of fire apparatus clarified in Min- 
nesota. 


Page 5, col. 1 
Revenue Bureau explains tax on beverage 
syrups. 


Trade Mark 


Page 1, col. 3 


Newspaper’s em embodying state- 
ment of policy held not registrable as trade 
mark; parte Pulitzer Publishing Co.; 
Commissioner of Patents. 


Page 4, cok 7 
Territories 


Shipping less active in Philippines, says 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 6, col. 4 

Improvement in the economic outlook in 

Puerto Rico reported to Department of 


Commerce. 
Page 2, col. 4 


Textiles and 
Their Products 


Studies of warmth qualities of textiles 
described by R. K. Worner, Textile Section, 
Bureau of Standards. 


Page 8, col. 3 
Waterways 


Attorney General of Ohio to ask other 
States to join in appeal to Supreme Court 
for enforcement of decree in Chicago water 
diversion case. 

Page 3, col. 6 
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Employment of Women in Industries 


Regulated by Labor Laws in 25 States 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


prohibiting messenger service; Connecti- 
cut and Vermont, requiring specified un- | 
employed periods for women workers be- | 
fore and after childbirth; Louisiana, for- 


ery; California, prohibiting the lifting or 
carrying of heavy weights, thereby regu- | 
lating the conditions under which women 
work; and Michigan, with its law relating 
to work on moving ~brasives, which, how- 
ever, because of ambiguous wording, has 
never been enforced. 

There are 23 prohibitions or regulations 
which occur in only one State. They in-| 
clude in Oregon, messenger service; in| 
Colorado, work in coke ovens; in Ohio,| 
work as crossing watchman, express) 
driver, molder, taxi driver (a county court 
has declared this prohibition unconstitu- | 
tional), jitney driver, freight or baggage | 
elevator operator, baggage handler, freight 
handler, and workers in blast furnaces, 
shoe-shining pariors, bowling alleys, and | 
pool rooms, and in delivery service; and | 
in Pennsylvania, electric, acetylene, oxy- | 
hydrogen, or other forms of welding and | 
cutting (except certain operations under | 
specified conditions), handling nitrators | 
in the manufacture of nitroglycerine, | 
taking down blue beds after the process | 
of lead corroding, setting up blue beds in} 
the corrodirg stacks of the Old Dutch 
process (unlgs ssuch buckles or lead plates 
are used as have not previously been cor- | 
roded), operating cranes, and work for | 
|railroad corporations as messengers call- 
jing train crews. 

Oiling of Machinery 

Minnesota prohibits the oiling of mov-| 
ing. machinery and Missouri says that no 
woman shall work between the fixed and 
traversing or the traversing parts of any 
machine in motion by the action of any 
mechanicai power except the machine she 
is operating. In New York, employment 
in the basements of mercantile stores and 
restaurants may be allowed by the Com- 
missioner of Labor only if the basements 
are sufficiently lighted, ventilated, and 
sanitary. 


Work in the manufacture of nitro and 
|amido compounds and the handling of any 
dry substance or dry compound contain- 
ing lead in excess of 2 per cent are pro- 
hibited in New Jersey and Pennsylvania; 
work in smelters is prohibited in Ohio 
and Utah; trucking, section work on rail- 
roads, and employment as gas or electric 
meter reader are prohibited in Ohio and 








Jamestown; Major H. S. Bennion, W. F. 
| Bancker, and Colonel A. C. Goodyear, New 
York City. 

An advisory committee cooperating in 
the study comprises William G. Howard, 
Albany; George A. Lawyer, Buffalo; 


Pennsylvania; and employment as bell 
hop is forbidden in‘Ohio and Washington. 


Work on Abrasives 


Work on certain kinds of moving 
|abrasives is prohibited in New' York and 


} 
| 
| 
| 


mitted in New York. Michigan also has 





|George N. Ostrander Saratoga Springs; 
N .C. Brown, SyracuSe; A. B. Recknagk, 


such a law, but because of ambiguity in 


Ohio, though wet grinding may be per-| 


cleaning of moving machinery is pro- 
hibited in Louisiana, Minnesota and Mis- 
souri. 


Lifting or carrying heavy weights (other | 


than in core rooms) is prohibited in Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Washington; work in quarries is pro- 
hibited in Arizona, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, and Wisconsin; and core making is 
regulated in Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


Employment for certain periods before 
and after childbirth is prohibited in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 


| York, Vermont and Washington. 


Economic Advances 
Seen in Puerto Rico 


|Better Sugar Prices and Crop 


Outlooks Are Cited 


A substantial rise in sugar prices, opti- 
mistic estimates for the coming coffee 
crop and prospects for a large volume of 
citrus fruits have brought an improvement 
in sentiment in Puerto Rico, according to 
a Department of Commerce statement 
Aug. 5. The outlook for the tobacco and 
needlework industries are not so en- 
couraging, however. The statment fol- 
lows in full text: 

Engendered by the substantial rise in 
sugar prices, a noticable optimism pre- 
vailed in Puerto Rican business circles 
during the past week making the out- 
look for the future appear more favorable, 


|according to a report from Assistant 


Trade Commissioner R. G.,Boyd, San 
Juan. Most of the sugar from current 
production had already been disposed of 
before the price rise. 

A certain optimism was also occasioned 
by the trade estimates of the coming coffee 
| crop, which will probably be about 3,000,00 
| to 4,000,000 pounds under the yearly local 

consumption of about 18,000,000 pounds, 
it was stated. Prior to the hurricane in 
| 1928 Puerto Rico annually exported some 
| 30,000,00 pounds of coffee. In turn, the 


| island imported cheaper grades to meet 
| home consumption. 


Enactment of the insular import duty on 
coffee was designed to aid some 50,000 
| Puerto Rican familiés whose economic ex- 
jistence depended upon the production of 
coffee, and whose livelihood was almost 


completely destroyed in the devastating 
hurricane of 1928. 


| Increasing prospects for -a large volume 
| output of citrus fruits this year has made 
| fruit growers also less pessimistic. Even 
jthough heavy rainfall has decreased the 
figure for marketable fruit from 1,750,000 
| boxes to some 500,000 boxes below that 
;Mumber, nevertheless the crop will be a 





bumper one, it is believed in trade circles 
It is hoped that the island will not again 


Not All Closed Banks 


Said to Be ‘Failures’ 


Extent of ‘Failure’ Discussed 
By Illinois Official 


By Oscar Nelson 
| Auditor of Public Accounts, State of Mlinois | 


Reference is invariably, made to the 
number of “bank failures” which have oc- 
curred lately. This is erroneous. They 
are closed banks, but not failed banks, 
only in the sense that they have closed 


and failed to functior as going institu- | 
tions. The extent of their “failure” must 
be determined by final liquidation. 


The general public has no means of 
comparison and, therefore, no knowledge 
of the wonderful liquidation which all of 
these banks have accomplished in the last 
year and a half. It is safe to say without 
preparing exact statistics that the mini- 
mum would be in the neighborhood of 
75 per cent. As we look at the statement 
of those banks which have been forced 
to close their doors through unprece- 
dented withdrawals, we find that many of 
the larger institutions have paid off their 
deposits to the extent of 90 per cent; others 
with less deposits have liquidated over 80 
per cent, and smaller banks with $1,000,- 
000 and less in deposits have paid out 75 
per cent, of their peak deposit liability. 
True, the ideal liquidation would have 
been to pay every depositor in full but that 
was an impossible task under present cir- 
cumssances. 


The liquidation accomplished is little 
short of marvelous; especially so in Chi- 
cago where the credit structure has been 
so badly torn.. The outlying banks were 
were forced to suspend business were 
called upon to liquidate assets which were 
not particularly slow, but which formed 
their investment portfolio in the period 
they enjoyed the confidence of their de- 
positing customers. Quick liquidation is 
always to the detriment of local business 
and community prosperity. Under or- 
dinary circumstances the inflow and outgo 
of deposits would show but little fluctua- 
tion, favoring in most cases a steady in- 
crease, but in stagnant times the down- 
ward trend calls forth the best efforts of 
the banker to meet the demands by con- 
verting sufficient assets into cash, which 
creates ruin. 

Customers in many thousands of cases 
hold investments of the same nature as 
the banks. The individual cannot liqui- 
date his investments at par and elects to 
hold them, but demands his deposit from 
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the bank, and the banker must force 
liquidation by taking 2 loss on the securi- 
ties, which must be sold on a low market. 

In view of the liquications made by 
many closed banks, we fee) justified in 
repeating that their record in this respect 
is only short of marvelous. 


be visited wit ha destructive hurricane this 
year just as the main crops are ma- 
turing. The hurricane season is between 
July and October. . 

The tobacco outlook and the prospects 
for the needlework industry, however, are 
not so encouraging, it was pointed out, 
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Farmers Increase 
Cutting of Forests 


Census Shows Gain in Use of 
Rural Timber Products 
As Source of Income 


An increasing number of American 
farms are using forest products as a 
source of income, the 1930 census having 
disclosed that 40.7 per cent were cutting 
forest products, against 28.2 per cent re- 

rted in the 1920 census, according to in- 
ormation made available Aug. 5 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The last census enumerated 2,558,899 
farms which cut forest products worth 
$242,042,245, it was pointed out. The num- 
ber of farms in this class had increased 
from 1,819,685 in the 1920 census, although 
the value decreased from $394,321,828, and 
the average value declined from $217 per 
farm to $95. 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

Florida is thé only State in which the 
percentage of farms cutting forest prod- 
ucts showed a decrease between the last 
two census years, and this decline was 
small, Forest products, including sawlogs 
or veneer logs, firewood, pulpwood, fence 
posts, railroad ties and poles and piling, 
are of relatively great importance to New 
England farmers, as 65.3 per cent of the 
farms in that region cut forest products. 
More than 70 per cent of the farms in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont en- 
gage in this activity. 

The smallest. percentage of farms cut- 

ting forest products is reported at 11.3 for 
the Mountain States, Utah having the 
smallest percentage of any State, with 
2.1 per cent. : 
. The average value of forest products of 
the farms is greatest in New England, 
where the figure is $256, and least in 
west south central area, where the amount 
per farm is $59. New Hampshire reports 
the highest average per farm of any State, 
with $289, and the lowest value of #48 
is reported by Oklahoma. 


Orders for Products 
At Japanese Fair in 
Excess of Year Ago 


Increase Shown at Commer- 
cial Exhibition Held in 
Manchuria Despite Mili- 
tary Activities 


Despite the depression and military ac- 
tivities in Manchuria, more than _ 7,000 
Japanese and 1,000 Chinese visited the 
recent three-day Japanese commercial ex- 
hibition in Mukden, leaving orders 
amounting to yen 615,124, compared with 
orders amounting to yen 441,393 durigg 
the 1931 Dairen exposition, according to 
& report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner L. C. Venator, Mukden. 


Approximately 700 manufacturers were | > 
represented and an extremely wide range | ment in managerial attainments. Parte 


of articles were on display. Among the 
products at the fair were small electrical 
and gasoline machinery equipment, cash 
registers, rubber and leather footwear, 
cotton and woolen goods, glassware, medi- 
cines, foodstuffs, phonographs, radios and 
& wide range of novelty and specialties 
goods. 
Orders Exceed Predictions 

‘Officials of the Manchurian Import Fed- 
eration are quoted as saying that they 
were surprised at the volume of orders 
received. They had expected very slack 
business as the result of the continued 
low purchasing power since the Sept. 18th 
incident, but local Japanese merchants 
apparently expect some revival, and took 
advantage of the opportunity to restock 
their shelyes. 

Most of the exhibitors were from the 
Osaka district. Visitors were said to have 
come from Tientsin and Chefoo, in addi- 
tion to native and Japanese merchants 
from all over Manchuria. 

Receipts of the six largest Chinese de- 
partment stores in Mukden during May 
show only a very slight improvement over 
April and are still less than 50 per cent 
of those of the corresponding period last 
year, it was stated. 

Changchun, capital of Manchuria, bears 
all the resemblances to the well-known 
boom towns of early Alaskan and Cali- 
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Farm Occupations * 
Engage Vocational 
Graduate Student | 


From 60 to 75 Per Cent Take 
Up Agricultural or Allied 
Pursuits, Says Vocational 
Educator 


From 60 to 75:per cent of the students 
of vocational agriculture take up agricula 
tural work either as farmers or as em-« 
ployes of allied occupations, Dr. C. H. 
Lane, chief of the division of agricultural 
education service of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, stated orally Aug. 5. 

After completing their studies, it has 
been found from a five-year inquiry that 
42 per cent of the graduates have become 
partners in the home farm, he pointed 
out. It has been found also that those 
out of school five years tend to become 
owners, rather than workers or renters 
of farms in increasing numbers. a 


Aim of Training 

Dr. Lane said that concrete facts of this 
kind show the, importance of intelligent 
direction and the conservation of far 
labor for rural utility. The training ig 
aimed to make rural boys not only more 
competent farmers, but to show them the 
advantages economically of remaining on 
the farm rather than yielding to the lurg 
of uncertain employment in urban areas, 

The following additional informatiog 
was supplied: 

The part which vocational agricultural 
schools in the United States is playing in 
keeping country boys of a high type of 
ability and intelligence on the farm ig 
illustrated by a recent survey of a num~e 
ber of schools in Montana. This survey, 
is one of a series national in scope madg@ 
by the Federal Board. 


68 Per Cent Turn to Farming 

This survey in Montana’ shows thaf 
1,011 boys have completed courses in voe 
cational agriculture during the past 10 
years. A total of 68 per cent entered the 
business of farming either individually or 
in partnership with their fathers. Two 
per cent entered occupations allied with 
agriculture. 

Of the total number of graduates, 8.3 
per cent matriculated in agricultural of 
other courses in college or continued td 
attend high school. Nine per cent became 
farm laborers. In other words, 79 per 
cent of the Montana boys who studied 
farming actually followed it either ag 
farmers or workers allied to it or as grade 
uate students of it more technically. 


Capacity for Management 

This survey and similar surveys by thé 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
confirm the conclusion reached by thee! 
Board that from 60 to 75 per cent of the 
students who pursue vocational agricul 
ture courses actually enter the field o: 
farming or of allied occupations. 

Studies made by the Federal Board ag 
well as.those made by State bords point 
to the fact that boys trained in vocational 
agriculture schools make rapid advance< 


nership between father and son has grow 
rapidly since the introduction of voca4 
tional agricultural training. 

It has been-further ascertained tha 
the managerial status of vocationally 
trained farmers five years or more out of 
school changes rapidly from partners and 
laborers to owners, and to a less degre@ 
to renters and to employment in occupae 
tions related to farming. . 


fornia villages, which developed almos§ 
overnight as gold-rush centers. Every 
train arriving in Changchun bears Japa« 
nese immigrants. 

The general Japanese immigration pol« 
icy seems to be, according to the Japanesd 
press, to import groups into Manchuria 
made up of former soldiers. The press 
further reports that at a recent meeting 
of the Japanese organized Eastern Man« 
churian Immigration Association, spon« 
sored by the Ministry of War, the Min< 
istry of Overseas Affairs, and the South 
Manchurian Railway, it was decided as @ 
preliminary step to send 700 former sol< 
diers of the Hirosaki 3lst regiment as the 
first settlement. Members of this grou 
will be trained so that they can be formé@. 
into communal police whenever desired, 
(Yen equal to about 27 cents, United 
States currency.)—(Issued by Department 
of Commerce.) 
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* Productive Use 
_ Of Credit Urged 
Upon Farmers 


‘Recommendation Said to Be 
Aimed to  Discourage 
Waste on Certain Nonpro- 

- ductive Ventures 


- Short-term credit should be used by 
farmers only for productive purposes, it 
is recommended in a statement recently 


issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

Holding to the spirit of such a maxim, 
it is pointed out, would mean that farmers 
should use short-term credit only for 
such purposes as paying taxes, necessary 
living expenses, paying interest on 
mortgaged indebtedness, if the amount is 
kept well within the farmer’s current in- 
come-producing power. ‘ 

The ‘full text of the article follows: 

It is often said that farmers should 
use short-term credit only for productive 


Commerce Treaty 
French Quotas on Imports Are | 


American trade was the subject of a dip- 


To Be Negotiated 


Protested by American 
Ambassador 





The question of French barriers against 


lomatic conversation between the French 
Minister of Commerce and the American 
Ambassador to France, Walter E. Edge, 
Aug. 4, according to an oral statement by 
the Department of State Aug. 5. 

It was agreed during the conversation 
to begin negotiation of a new commercial 
treaty between France and the United 
States within the next few days, the De-| 
partment stated oraliy. | 

Both Ambassador Edge and the Minis- 
ter of Commerce agreed that this was the} 
best way to settle the entire situation, es- | 
pecially that of quotas. Ambassador Edge 
also protested the favored treatment given | 
Belgian goods recently, it was stated. 

Questioned as to the cooperation given 
American business men in France and re- 
garding complaints of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris regard-| 
ing this cooperation, the Department! 
stated that the Embassy in Paris was} 
doing its best to cooperate with American 


tories to provide seats for workers wher- 
ever possible to avoid fatigue and improve 
posture, the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor announces in a state- 
ment summarizing the general principles | 
laid down affecting posture. 


causing deformity, and results in respira- 
tory impediment, abdominal muscular lax- 


ity, and impoverishment of blood, and dis- 
orders of the digestive system, the Home 
Office said. Work should be so arranged 





Correct Seating 
Urged to Assist 
Labor Efficiency 


Incorrect Posture Found to 
Affect Worker’s Health, 
According to Data Given 
Department of Labor 






The British Home Office urges all fac-| 


Incorrect posture affects the spine, often 


purposes. 


Taken literally, 


this means 


business men. The latter go to the Em- 









that farmers should not borrow unless by 
doing so they can increase their profits 
or avoid waste. The rule is intended to 
discourage unnecessary or wasteful ex- 
penditutes by the use of credit. 

Rigidity of Rule 

Although opinion may be divided as to 
the rigidity with which this rule\should 
be applied, few persons will deny the wis- 
dom of its warning. It is a common 
weakness to desire comforts and luxuries 
that are beyond one’s means. For this 
reason it is hard to deny oneself when 
credit is easily obtained. -If comforts and 
luxuries are limited to those which can 
be purchased with funds actually pos- 
sessed, the worst that can happen is fail- 
ure to accumulate savings. When they 
are purchased with credit, however, the 
result is likely to be a burden of indebt- 
edness which will become progressively 
more difficult to carry. Limiting borrow- 
ing to the necessaries of production is one | 
of the surest methods of avoiding extrav- 
agant expenditure and of accumulating a) 
reserve for future needs. 

‘If the spirit of the rule is borne in mind, 
the term “productive purposes” may be 
liberally interpreted. Borrowing to pay| 
taxes, necessary living expenses, and in- 
terest on mortgage indebtedness may be 
sound uses of bank credit, if the amount 
of such borrowing is kept well within the 
farmer’s current income-producing power. 
Frequently expenses of this character have 
to be met at a time when it is disadvan- 
tageous to dispose of crops or livestock. 





In such cases it is most profitable to meet 
those needs by borrowing, and to mature 
or hold products uytil they may be sold| 


as productive. 
Border Cases Discussed 
Under some circumstances it may even 


be desirable to borrow for vacati -| 
egg |Prior to this action it would have been 


tomobiles, or radios. But these are bor- 

der-line cases and may easily be carried 

to excess. The spirit of the rule is to 
keep expenditures well below income, so 
that each year one’s accumulatfon of 

Savings will be increased. 

Unwise loans not only are a detriment to 
the borrower but they also are likely to 
impair the services of banks. Each year 
many farmers of a community need finan- 
cial assistance in growing and marketing 
their products. Banks have f fund of 
deposits from which they make advances 
for these purposes. Once the funds are 
loaned, however, future advances depend 
upon the repayment of advances made 
in ‘the past. Loans made to finance the 
operations of one season must bé paid if 
the banks are to have funds for financing 
the next season’s operations. When bor- 
rowers fail to pay their notes, they impair 
their own borrowing positions and reduce 
the ability of banks to finance local pro- 
ductive operations. Furthermore, excessive 
loans frequently cause banks as well as 
farmers to become hopelessly insolvent. 

Terms of Advances 

When borrowing seem advisable, or 
becomes necessary, farmers should attempt 
to obtain loans that will not mature be- 
fore there is a reasonable chance of pay- 

ng them. It is a widely prevailing prac- 

ice among bankers to date notes at 60, 90, 
or 180 days with the tacit understanding 
that they will be renewed at maturity if 
the funds are needed for a longer period 
and if conditions of the loan remain sound. 
When all is going well, this practice works 
little, if any, hardship to farmers. But it 
is likely to produce a false appearance of 
liquidity in banks, and in time of stress 
farmers may be asked to pay before they 
are in position to do so without disrupting 
their farming operations. Both bankers 
and farmers should be benefited by a care- 
ful consideration of the time within which 
payment is likely to be possible and a 
frank recognition of the necessary dura- 
tion of the loan in the conditions of the 
note. 

Most country banks have a customary 
rate of interest which is charged to the 
rank and file of borrowers. Nearly al- 
Ways, however, some farmers obtain pref- 
erential rates by reason of borrowing large 
amounts, offering excellent security, and 
carrying large deposit balances. While 
banks need some average rate on their 
loans in order to maintain themselves, it 
is not necessary that this rate be charged 
to all borrowers, Farmers who are more 
than ordinarily valuable to their banks 
may reasonably expect to receive advan- 
tages in the form of preferential borrowing 
rates. On the other hand, farmers who 
are poor credit risks and whose deposit ac- 

@counts are a source of more expense than 

income to the banks find it difficult to se- 

cure loans even at the customary rate. 
Financial Interdependence 

¢\ what has been said here emphasize the 
interdependence of banker and farmer. 
For the financing of current operations, 
most farmers have few, if any sources of 
credit other than their local banks. Lo- 
cal banks, in turn, depend mainly on local 
deposits for their loan funds. The high 
charges for loans which are paid by farm- 
ers in many areas may be traced directly 
to the personal agricultural risks involved 
in such loans and to the inadequacy of lo- 
cal supplies of deposit funds. 

Because of this interdependence, farm- 
ers and bankers will profit most from an 
attitude of utmost frankness, sympathy, 
and fairness in their relations with each 








Brief in Boundary Dispute 
Completed by New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 5 

New Jersey’s brief in the boundary dis- 
pute with Delaware has been completed 
by Duane E. Minard, Assistant Attorney 
General, who announced that he will file 
it on Aug. 15. Hearing in the matter is 
scheduled to be held before William .L. 
Rawls, special master of the Supreme 
Court of the United States at Baltimore 
on Sept. 12. 

The questions at issue between the two 
States date back more than 250 years. 
Claim is made by Delaware to an area of 
Delaware Bay that extends to the low 
water mark within a 12-mile radius from 
New Castle and to the geographical center 
of, the bay below the 12-mile circle. New 
Jersey contends that the main sh‘p chan- 

a nel. is the proper boundary. 





; 


to better advantage. Unforeseen emergen- D 
cies may necessitate borrowing for pur-| Dome has led to this action, it was ex- 
poses that would not ordinarily be classed | plained orally at the Department. 


bassy to consult constantly, and when 
there is a justifiable protest the Embassy | 
passes it on to the French government. | 


Conservation Steps 


Secretary of Interior Acts to 





Taken for Oil Field 


Section in California 





Develop South Dome of 
Kettleman Hills on Unit 
Production Plan 





Preliminary steps have been taken by Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior, to develop the South Dome of Ket- 
tleman Hills oil fields in California on the 
unit plan similar to that adopted for the 
North Dome, the Department of the In- 
terior nounced in a statement Aug. 5. 

fhe oil and gas value of the South Dome 
area has not been established, but to pro- 
tect equities of the permittees, Secretary 
Wilbur has extended the cooperative per- 
mits to Sept. 23, 1935. This action will in- 
sure the unitization of the field, it was) 
explained. 


Conservation Planned : 
The success of the unitization of North 


After 
numerous negotiations the North Dome 
was brought under the unit plan, which 
means that oil and gas will be produced 
in the unified area only as it is needed. | 


possible to drill a large number of wells 
and quantities of oil and gas would have 
been unnecessarily wasted. The follow- 
ing additional information was supplied: 


When the unit plan was put into opera- 
tion for the North Dome, it was estimated 
that gas sufficient to supply California 
for two generations would be saved in- 
stead of escaping’ into the air. The plan | 
will mean that the oil and gas market’ 
will be undisturbed from this source, which 
if thrown upon the market indiserim-} 
inately would cause a surplus which might 
have paralyzed the industry. 


Unit Plan Described | 
The plan of the unit operation has 
been to operate the different areas by 
corporations established for the purpose. 
In the long run the field will produce 
twice the wealth that it would under com- 
petive development where both gas and oil 
would be wasted. ,The proceeds will be 
divided among those interested in propor- | 
tiom to their holdings in acres. Gas is 
prevented from waste by the billions of 
cubic feet at the North Dome and oil is 
conserved and used only as the market | 
demands it. The statement of the De-| 
partment in reference to South Dome 
negotiations follows in full text: 
Recent négotiations initiated by the| 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wwil- | 
bur, have resulted in an agreement with 
substantially all oil and gas permittees 
holding lands in the South Dome Kettle- | 
man Hills area, California, as preliminary 
to the unitization of this field if deposits 
of oil and gas are discovered. 


Potentialities Estimated 
This potential oil and gas area is in) 
Kings and Kern Counties, Calif., in the 
same general area as the enormously rich 
North Dome Kettleman Hills oil and gas | 
field, discovered in 1928, and now operated | 
as a unit under a plan approved by the) 
Secretary of the Interior. The South) 
Dome is adjacent to the Middle Dome 
Kettleman Hills field in which substan- 
tial deposits of oil and gas have recently 
been discovered, and this field is receiv- 
ihg consideration for development under 
a unit plan. 
The oil and gas value of the South| 
Dome area has not been established by | 





drilling to discovery but in order to pro-| 
tect the equities of the permittees the 
Secretary considered it expedient to ex- 
tend the cooperating permits to Sept. 23, 
1935, and by such action to insure the 
unitization of the field under the law ap- 
proved March 4, 1931, if oil and gas is 
discovered. In taking action Secretary 
Wilbur said: “I am confident that an 
equitable agreement can be worked out to 
the satisfaction of all cooperating parties.” | 








other. By making a complete and accurate 
statement of his financial position the 
farmer gains the benefit of the .banker’s 
opinion on the soundness of his proposed 
venture. The banker in turn is assisted 
in maintaining a condition that will en- 
able him to finance the requirements of 
his farmer customers. By explaining 
frankly the reasons for refusing a given 
loan, the banker may save his farmer 
customer from an unwise venture and save 
his bank from the resentment of an 
offended customer. Frankness and fair 
c2aling promote the most friendly rela- 
tions between banker and farmer,: with 
profit to both. 


Le 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 5, 1932 


9 a. m.—Harvey C. Couch, a Director 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
tion, called to discuss the affairs of 
that organization. 

10:30 a.*m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesday and Fri- 
day of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Bertram Mott, of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., called to discuss economic 
conditions in that State. 


4:30 p. m—The Secretary of State, 








eign affairs, 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with 





|for movements of the limbs. 


|chest capacity (impeding respiration) and | 


| disposing the worker to impoverishment 


| the base of the pelvis, and the body held 


| made apparatus. 
|glad to furnish construction details. 


Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss for- | 


that stooping is reduced to a minimum. 
A summary of the principles outlined by 
the British Home Office, made public by 
the Women’s Bureau, follows in full text: 
General principles with regard to pos- 
ture: (1) Wherever seats can be used for 
work, they should be so arranged as to 
enable the work to be done in correct 
sitting posture; (2) wherever possible, ar- 
rangements should be made for change 
}of posture. 


Posture and Health | 


Posture and health: That posture and | 
health are closely related is common 
knowledge, but on the question of the ex- 
tent and the manner there still exists 
some confusion. This is in part accounted 
for by the difficulties of isolating the ‘“‘pos- 
ture factor” from other effects of work 
done in a sitting position. Looking at 
the anatomical facts it is clear that the 
spinal column, composed of a large num- 
bero of vertebrae, is the controlling factor 
not only for the support of the head but | 


The spine, then, should be so accommo- 
dated when the worker is seated as to 
enable it to exercise to advantage its con- 
trol over the movements of the body. In 
the erect posture the spinal column pre- 
sents certain curves and in order to work 
with the minimum of fatigue in the sit- 
ting posture these curves must be main- 
tained, with support if necessary. Failure 
in this respect not only produces fatigue, 
but results in a deformity, which at first 
may be easily corrected at will, but later 
may become permanent. 

Physiological Effects 


The skeletal effects of deformity of the 
spinal column are too well known to need 
description, but the physiological effects 
are not sufficiently recognized. A cramped 
position day after day will lead to reduced 


laxity of the muscles of the abdomen, pre- 


of the blood and disorders of the diges- 
tive system. 


Correct sitting posture: Correct sitting 
posture is that in which the weight of the 
body is carried on the bones which form 


erect by muscular action which prevents 
sagging at the waist, the keynote of bad 
sitting posture. To assist the muscles the 
back should be supported at its most flex- 
ible part, i. e. the lumbo-dorsal region (or 
small of the back). 

In order to avoid hampering the circu- 


| lation, the angle at the knee joints should | 
| always be greater than a right angle. | 
Work should be so placed that stooping 


is reduced to a minimum. 
Instruction Advised 
Instruction of workers as to correct pos- 
ture is as necessary as the provision of 
good seats. It is 9 waste of money to buy 
good seats unless training is given as to 


Conciliators Study 
Reply of Bolivia 


Offer of Arbitration of Chaco 
Dispute With Paraguay 
Is Considered 


The five neutral conciliators between 
Paraguay and Bolivia met Aug. 5 to con- 
sider the reply of Bolivia to the appeal 
sént by 19 members of the Pan American 
Union Aug. 3 asking for a céssation of 
hostilities. 

Following the meeting the Department | 
of State ‘said orally that Bolivia had of- 
fered to cease hostilities and submit the 
dispute to conciliation on the basis of the 
status quo in the Chaco rather than the 
status quo ante of June 1. Since that 
date Bolivia has taken areas claimed by 
Paraguay. 

The neutral nations sent a note to Bo-| 
livia, it was stated orally, to the effect 
that 19 nations had gone on record as 
opposed to the acquisition of territory by 
force of arms, and therefore Bolivia’s pro- 
posal could not be accepted. Bolivia was| 
urged to submit the dispute to arbitration 
immediately. At the same time a note 
was sent to Paraguay calling upon that 
country to submit the dispute to arbi- 
tration. 


Direct Loan Survey | 
Begun by Committee | 
In Richmond District: 


Group of Industrialists and | 
Bankers Seeking Data on 
Credit Requirements of 
Business Interests 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
John M. Crawford, president, Parkersburg 
Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

H. M. Victor, president, Union National 
Bank, Charlotte, N. C.; Charles A. Can- 
non, president, Cannon Mills Company, 
Kannapolis, N. C. 

A. L. M. Wiggins, vice president, Bank 
of Hartsville, Hartsville, S. C.; James C. 
Self, president, Greenwood Cotton Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C. i 

Hilleary C. Hoskinson, vice president of 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C., | 
is secretary of the committee. 

The circular letter, which is to be sent 
to those engaged in all lines of business, 
follows in full text: : 

Dear Sir: The Banking and Industrial 
Committee of the Fifth Federal Reserve 
District, in cooperation with committees 
in all other districts, is endeavoring to de- | 
termine the possible need in this district 
for loans to be made direct by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond to qualified 
borrowers under the amendment of July 
21, 1932, to the Federal Reserve Act. 

Enclosed is a circular describing the 
amendment and the more important con- | 
ditions applicable to loans under it. 

We solicit your assistance in an endeavor 
to estimate the extent to which applica- 
tions for discounts, of types described in| 


{ 


| the congressional 
progress, familiarly known as the ‘Shan- 





Oppose ‘Government in 





Active support of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act as a permanent foundation for 
an agricultural policy for the United 
States and opposition to misuse of the 


short selling privilege were expressed in 
a statement by officials of the State Farm 
Bureau Federations of 11 midwestern 
States, the text of which is contained in 
a statement issued Aug. 5 by the Federal 
Farm Board. 

The Board’s statement follows in full 
text: 


a copy of the following statement which 
was adopted at Chicago, Wednesday, Aug. 
$, 1932, by officials of the State Farm Bu- 
reau Fedérations of 11 midwestern States: 

“In view of the generally accepted be- 
lief that national prosperity can not re- 
turn to the United States until the gen- 
eral farm price level is restored to a basis 
above cost of production, the officials of 
the State Farm Bureau Federations of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Ohio, Nebraska, representing 
the organized agricultural interests of the 
Midwest, in a three-day formal session at 
Chicago, Ill., gave careful consideration 
to the propaganda being disseminated by 
selfish interests, including grain and live- 
stock exchanges, certain commission firms, 
illegitimate speculators in food products 
and others who oppose the development 
of cooperative marketing of agricultural 
products. 


Criticism of Objectives 

Of Congressional Inquiries 
“Particular consideration was given to 

investigation now in 


non investigation.’ It was noted that the 
Shannon committee was ordered to inves- 
tigate ‘Government-in-business,’ and al- 
though 90 per cent of so-called Govern- 


other than agriculture, to date approxi- 
mately 98 per cent of the testimony en- 
couraged and offered in these hearings has 
been confined strictly to governmental ac- 
tivities designed to assist American agri- 
culture. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the 
officials of the 11 midwestern State farm 
bureaus that the farmers of the Nation 
should give their undivided attention to 
the real issues that are the underlying 
cause of this investigation and to the 
intent and purpose of the propaganda 
campaign of these selfish interests to be- 
cloud the issue and destroy the progress 
and achievement of organized agriculture. 

“It was recognized as imperative that 
farmers be in full possession of this in- 
formation and give their undivided sup- 


|port to every constructive effort being 


made to build cooperative marketing in- 


distribution of farm products in the hands 
|of producers. 

“The midwest agricultural leaders unan- 
imously went on record reaffirming their 





the circular, are likely to be made. 

After you have considered this enclosure, 
will you not give us your best judgment 
upon the following: 

1. From what you know of the demands 





jactive support of the Agricultural Mar- 





= 


‘Business Im 


} 


proving, 


State Farm Bureau Federations 
Endorse Cooperative Marketing 


Of Federal Aid to Agriculture 


The Federal Farm Board today received | 


ment-in-business activities are in fields | 


stitutions and to put the machinery of| 


for credit in your business line and in| 
your section, do you believe that you or| 
others known to you are likely to make| 


Says Senator Smoot 


application for such loans within the next 
few months? 


curing within the past 60 days, of refusals 
by any of your local banks to make direct 
loans of a type qualified under the amend- 
;}ment? Please describe the general cir- 
cumstances, such as the basis upon which 
the loan was sought and the grounds 
| upon which it was denied. 





their proper use. 

Seats for work: The aim in every fac- 
tory should be to avoid continuous stand- 
ing wherever possible. Workers are often 
unnecessarily made to stand continuously 


at their work either through the mistaken | 


idea that they will work harder and bet- 
ter, or simply because it has always been 
the tradition or custom of the factory to 
do so. It is certain that by some read- 
justment of tables or benches, the adop- 
tion of suitable chairs, the introduction 
of mechanical conveyors, or other similar 
means, much work now done standing 
could equally well be done sitting. 

Two things have to be considered—the 
type of seat and the adjustment of the 
seat to the worker and the work. Details 


great importance if correct posture is to 
be maintained, and proper adjustment of 
the seats is also essential on account of 
individual differences in workers and the 
great diversity of types of work, work 
tables and machines. 


Artificial Drying of Rice 


Artificial drying of rice is a practical 


|means of raising the grade and market | 


value of the product, the Department of 
Agriculture has determined in investiga- 
tions of drying methods the last two years 
in Louisiana, California, Texas and Ar- 
kansas. 

Rice marketing specialists and agricul- 
tural engineers have been making investi- 
gations especially of farm drying plants, 
some of which have been built by farmers 
utilizing farm heating systems and home- 
The Department will be 
By 
drying, the rice is conditioned for safe 
storage in farm bins and warehouses, one 
of the principal requisites being a low 


| drying temperature to prevent cracking 


the kernels. 

The Department’s investigations show 
that under ordinary harvesting conditions 
rice seldom contains less than 25 per cent 
moisture at time of cutting, and that un- 
less sufficient time is allowed the rice to 
give off a large part of this moisture while 
= rice is in the shocks, the threshed rice 
will be damp or wet. Threshed rough rice 
that has high moisture spoils in storage; 
the rice becomes sour and moldly, and 
eventually badly heat damaged.—(Issued 
by the Department of Agriculture.) 





Output of Boots and Shoes 
Reveals Gain During Month 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


play shoes have shown increases, the re- 
port showed. 

| Of the total June shoe production, fac- 
| tories in Massachusetts turned out the 
| largest number, followed closely by New 
| York. 


| York was ahead in output, with Massa- 


| largest producer 
shown. 
Production by Maine factories during 
June and for the first half of the year 
exceeded the corresponding periods of 
| 1931, the report revealed. Wisconsin’s out- 
put for the month also was above the 
same month of last year, while Massa- 
| chusetts’ production showed only a slight 





secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 





decline. 


of construction and design of seats are of | 


Cult Practicing Mountain-peak Worshi 
Indicated in Pottery of Pueblo Dwellers 


Found to Increase Value) 


all-fabric shoes and barefoot sandals and| 


In the same month of 1931 New| 


|chusetts second. Missouri was the third 
in both years, it was 


| In case we make the request, are you 
| willing to supply a member of the Bank- 
|ing and Industrial Committee of the 
Fifth Federal Reserve District with the 
name ofthe applicant and of the bank? 
4. Please state any experience during 


| the current year.in relation to bank credit | 
(other than the type referred to in the} 


; enclosed memorandum) that might be 
| Sapgestive to this Committee in its efforts 
to encourage a healthy volume and use 
| of credit of the type ordinarily extended 
by banks. 

We will appreciate your cooperation in 
| providing this information at an early 
| date. 
(Signed) 


E. C. Graham, Chairman.. 


Walter Hough, head curator of anthro- 
| pology of the Smithsonian Institution who 


in that region. 

The influence of this strange creed can 
be found in the decorative designs on their 
pottery, Dr. Hough points out in a de- 


issued by the Institution. These Indians, 
Dr. Hough says, lived in a region over- 
shadowed by four great mountain peaks, 
one approximately at each of the four 
points of the compass. 
Production of Rain 
A dominant motive in pueblo religious 


rain. They were a primitive agricultural 
people whose lives depended on timely pre- 
cipitation. Rain seemed to come from the 
«high mountain tops. Hence the Indians 


mantled in clouds. On each of the four 
peaks stone shrines were erected. Tribes 
would come from great distances to these 
mountains. The practice was to camp at 


prayer sticks, corn meal, stones, beads, 
and bits of turquoise, which were left 
on the altar. In one case they were de- 
posited in a spring on the very top of the 
San Franicsco Mountain. 

Ceremonies, Dr. Hough says, were or- 
dered in response to the meteorological 
energy of the high peaks, which affects 
the weather over thousands of square 
miles. The peaks served as natural 
weather indicators, and the © Indians 
through centuries of observation had 
| learned to predict rain agjd drought. The 
same condition obtains today, according 
to Dr. Hough. An accumulation of cu- 
mulus clouds over one of the peaks in the 
morning is an almost infallible sign of 
rain in the afternoon. The progress of the 
storm can be watched for more than a 
hundred miles as it leaves the mountain 
top and advances over the country.. 
prominent feature is that of dark “rain 


has made extensive archaeological studies | 


scription of these symbolic figures just | 


life, he explains, was the production of | 


came to the natural conclusion that the | 
spirits responsible for it must dwell there, | 


the foot of the peak and send delegations | 
of priests to the top with offerings of} 


A 


‘Slow but Definite Trend Is Evi-| 


2. Do you know of specific cases, oc-| 


| dent, He Declares 
| 


| tendency in business conditions in the 


country generally, Senator Smoot (Rep.), | 


of Utah, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, said orally Aug. 5. He 
said he based this on his own observations, 
communications in his mail, telegrams of 


| @ personal nature he has received, and on 


analysis of press reports of recent de- 
velopments. 


“I am delighted to see that business now 


is on an upward turn,” he said. “There 


| the country. 
| but in practically every line of business. 


I base this conclusion on the telegrams 
and letters I have received from all parts 
of the country, on my observations and my 
talks with people from various sections, | 


as well as from what read in the news- 
papers. 


| time.” 





A cult of mountain-peak worship flour-;the mountain tops were masks behind 
ished among the ancient pueblo dwellers | Which were gods with great jars of water, 
of northeastern Arizona, according to Dr. | Which they would pour out on the parched 
In 
| Winter, they held, these did not stray from 
| their lofty abode and were busied in send- 
ing the snow. In Summer they sometimes 
came down, invisible, into the villages. 
Then dances were held in their honor and | 
| persons dressed to represent these spirits 
| were considered, by means of some theo- 
spirits 


|land below as the spirit moved them. 


logical subtlety, 
themselves. 


Prominent in the pueblo designs, Dr 


as the actual 


| Hough finds, was the so-called “world re- 
gion cross.” Because of this, early Span- 
ish explorers sometimes believed that they 
had found a lost race of Christians in this 


far-off desert. Actually, Dr. Hough says 


compass—that is, 


to them.—(Smithsonian Insti#ition.) 


‘Tax Is Interpreted 





‘Retailer Is Subject to Levy on 


Product From Concentrate 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
ing of the law “because of the addition o: 


companies, while it would materially sim 


be acceded to by the Bureau. 
Definition of Terms 


There is a slow but definite upward | She could construct $100,000,000 worth of 


is evidence of this trend in many parts of 
It is not only in one line 


| e The economic conditions are 
getting better generally at the present 


the cross is one of the oldest and most 
widespread of human symbols and gen- 
erally resulted, as among the Pueblos, from 
;contemplation of the four points of the 
the points of sunrise 
and sunset and the points at right angles 


On Beverage Syrups 


simple syrup to the finished or fountain 
syrup.” This is the position taken by the | 
|X Company and several other companies. 
Careful consideration has been given to all! v:.w{ to contributing to the solution of 
aspects of the problem, and the interpre-| these’ vexed problems of industry, an in- 
tation urged by the X Company and other |estigation into certain industrial condi- 


plify the task of collecting the tax, cannot |further dilution with simple syrup, and is 
| ordinarily used in the ratio of one part 
: " _ | syrup to approximately five or six parts 
The problem resolves itself into a defini- | of water in order to make a finished drink. 
tion of “finished or fountain syrups” as 


| used in section 615(a)(6) of the Revenue | jing a soda fountain, ice cream parlor, or 


The number of factories repre- | 


fans,” which appear as if suspended from 
bed cumulus clouds over the mountain 
side. 


Act of 1932. 


Diffusion of Culture 
The cult reveals’ itself, Dr. Hough says, 
in the “foreign” elements introduced into 
the artistic designs on the ancient pottery. 
The great tribal pilgrimages to the peaks 
brought a general diffusion of culture. 
The Pueblo conception, according to Dr.) 


soft drinks 








The Bureau has adopted the previous 


to be the syrup actually used in com-| gallon .manufactured and used 
pounding the drink at the soda fountain. | preparation of the soft drink, a tax of 6|ciation reports has shown 


Business’ Investigation 


keting Act as a basic founadtion for a 
permanent agricultural policy of American 
agriculture. They pledged their united 
opposition to all efforts being made, to 
secure a repeal of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act and to actively continue their 
efforts te strengthen this act until it fully 
removes the determination of farm price 
levels from the hands of those who never 
produced or owned the actual commodity 
and restore such control to the producers 
of the commodity. 

“The group condemned the centraliza- 
tion of capital used to ‘bear’ the markets 
by what is termed ‘short selling.’ They 
demanded equal opportunities for cooper- 
atives and that they have full and equal 
privileges in the handling of farm prod- 
ucts in the market places of the Nation. 

“And finally the group called upon all 
rural people of the Nation, producers of 
all commodities, to join solidly together 
to prevent the control of the commodities 
continuing in the hands of private traders 
and to assert the further rights of farm | 
people in the control of the machinery of 
distribution of their products.” 


Supreme Court Plea 
Proposed in Chicago 
Water Diversion Case 








| Attorney General of Ohio to 


ment of Decree 


The Attorneys General of the c 
| States will be asked to consider an appli- 
cation to the Supreme Court of the 
United States to adopt some method of 
enforcing the court’s decree in the Chi- 
cago water diversion case, it was an- 
/nounced today by Gilbert Bettman, At- 
torney General of Ohio. 


“News from Chicago,” Mr. Bettman 
said, “that the »ankers of Chicago have 
served notice that they would purchase 
$10,000,000 or $12,000,000 more of tax war- 
rants ‘and then we’re through,’ and that 
\this means that Chicago may soon be 
without a government, has a mighty direct 
bearing on the Chicago water diversion 
case. 


Stoppage of Work Cited 

“This news, combined with the official 
report just filed by Chicago in the office 
lof the Clerk of the Supreme Court of 
the United States showing that all work 
|on the sewage disposal plants ordered to 
|be constructed by the Supreme Coart had 
|stopped through lack of funds, has 
| brought me to the conclusion of calling a 
meeting of the Attorneys General of the 
lake States to consider the situation. 

“IT shall put up to these officials the 
|question of filing an application in the 
Supreme Court of the United States ask- 
‘ing that court either to appoint a com- 
|missioner or to adopt some method of 
enforcing the Supreme Court’s decree. 

Diversion Time Limit 


“The court ordered that Chicago must 
|quit her diversion by 1938, the time limit 
set within which, the evidence showed, 








sewage disposal plants to enable her to 
stop the diversion without endangering the 
lives of her people. 

“If Chicago can not manage her own 
|affairs and carry out the mandate of the 
|Supreme Court, the Attorneys General of 
the lake States will have to put up to 
\the Supreme Court of the United States 
|some method of doing the job for Chi- 
|cago. As soon as the Supreme 
|convenes in October, this entife matter 
will be presented.” 





Vacations Are Urged 


_ Under Five-day Week 


‘Shorter Hours Discussed by 
| Public Health Service 


There is good reason to believe that 
| general application of the five-day week 
| would be a@ beneficial development from 
the standpoint of public health but not 


vacation, it was stated orally Aug. 5 at the 
Public Health Service. 

On the basis of past experiences and 
observations, it may be also expected that 
the shortening of the work week would 
raise the rate of efficiency during the 
working Gays and that the improved per- 
formance might even offset the loss of 


further declared. 


would furnish a comparison of health 
conditions among workers under a five- 


is evidence to show that reduction in 
working hours has been accompanied by 
improved health and greater longevity 
and that a further reduction would there- 
fore be of further benefit, it was pointed 
out. Additional information was furnished 
as follows: 

The effect of the number of hours of 


tists for more than a half a century. When 


interest of first consequence and condi- 


tions and hours of employment were 
envisaged as problems of national scope | 
and concern rather than matters of pri- 


vate contract. 


turns. 
f 


|ately lengthened hours. 


f By this section the tax is| other similar place of business produces 
imposed upon all finished or fountain|g syrup, either by using a concentrate, 
|syrups of. the kinds used in mixing or|essence or extract, or by diluting a con- 
compounding drinks commonly known as | centrated syrup with simple syrup, he be- 
comes a manufacturer or producer of a 
finished or fountain syrup and there shall 
ruling under the Revenue Act of 1921 and | be levied, assessed, collected and paid, by 
has defined a finished or fountain syrup|the manufacturer or producer on each 








| Ask Other Lake States to) 
Join in Seeking Enforce- 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 5. | 
lake | 


Court re-| 


if it woula be at the sacrifice of the annual | 


time involved in the five-day week, it was | 


While there is little available data which | 


day week and those under a six-day, there 


work on the individual has been a subject 
of considerable attention to industrial 
hygiene experts and has engaged scien- 


the United States became involved in the | 
World War, production became a public 


To attain maximum production with- 
out prejudice to national vigor was the 
new and enlarging demand of the time. 
7 ut, on the other hand, the instant need 
|of supplies awoke the instinct to spur, to} 
put on pressure, which has always been 
associated with the desire for quick re- 
In many quarters the lessons of 
history and experience went for naught 
|and the demand was raised for immedi- 


Under such circumstances and with a 


It is held that if any person conduct- 





Change in Habits 
Of the Bobwhite 
Shown in Study 


Friendly Behavior of Sum 
mer Becomes Defensive 
Against Hunters, Smith« 
sonian Institution Says 








Some birds undergo remarkable “person~ 
ality changes” with the seasons. Such, at 
lease, is the case with the common bobe 
white of the eastern United States, ac- 
cording to a study of the behavior of this 
favorite game bird by Arthur C. Bent 
which has just been issued by the Smith= 
sonian Institution. 

During the Spring and Summer, it is 
pointed out in this study, the bobwhite in 
many regions is almost a “domestic” bird, 
It haunts farmyards and orchards, seeme« 
ing to love the society of human beings. 
It is almost as if the bird realized that 
it was safe from hunters during these 
seasons. 

“But,” says Mr. Bent, “its habits changé 
entirely in Fall, as it forsakes the haunts 
of men and becomes a wild bird. It ia 
no longer a sociable and trusting friend 
of human beings, so it resorts to the woods 
and fields where. it can find shelter im 
brushy tangles. It travels now in covey& 
made up of family parties, or in larger 
flocks of more thar one family.” 


Roost in Close Circle 
Much curious behavior on the part o8 
this common bird is described in the 
Smithsonian study. Their characteristic 
method of roosting is in a close circle, 
with bodies closely packed and heads face 
|ing out, a very effective defensive posi- 
tion against cold or a living enemy. For 
this they select some sheltered spot under 
an evergreen tree, or in some dense tangle 
of briars are underbrush. Sometimes they 
select a small island in a river or pond 
|as a roosting place and, if undisturbed, 
wiil occupy the same site for several nights 
| in succession. 
There is an old tradition among 
jhunters that the bobwhite has some 
mysterious power of “withholding its 
scent” to throw dogs off its trail. Some- 
times a covey of the birds will be marked 
| down very carefully in an open field and 
be followed up immediately, but a careful 
search by experienced men and good dogs 
| will fail to reveal a single bird. - 
“The explanation probably is,” says Mr. 
Bent, “that the rapid passage through the 
air dissipates most of the scent from tha 
piumage. The birds, being frightened, 
crouch 'ow on the ground with feathers 
closely pressed against the body, shutting 
in body odors. And, as they have not 
run anywhere, there is no foot scent. It 
has often happened that in a later search 
over the same ground, after the birds have 
begun to run about, they have been readily 
found. There has been no willful, or even 
conscious, withholding of scent.” 
There is some evidence, it is pointed out, 
that once mated pairs remain together 
during the Winter and for at least twa 
breeding seasons. They are extremely dé« 
voted to each other. Between the time of 
pairing and the beginning of the nesting 
they appear inseparable. The hen usually 
takes the lead in foraging expeditions 
with the cock a devoted follower wh@ 
catches insects and gives them to her. 
After the eggs are laid both sexes shard 
the duty of incubation. If any fatal ac# 
cident befalls the hen the cock assumes 
full charge of the eggs and afterwards 
takes care of the young. It has been sai 
that after the young are two or t 
weeks old the mother hands the wr 
over entirely to the care of the father an 
starts laying a second set of eggs, but Mn 
Bent doubts whether this has been 
definitely established. 


Paired for Two Seasons 

“Young quail leave the nest almost 
soon as they are hatched,” he says. “The 
are carefully tended by their devoted par 
ents who use every known artifice to dis~ 
tract an enemy. Their wings begin ta 
sprout almost as soon as they are hatched, 
I have seen chicks not more than 2 incheg 
| long with wings reaching to their tails. 

They are very active and vigorous and 
grow rapidly. They are experts at hiding, 
A warning note trom a watchful parent, 
who previously has kept the brood toa 
gether by frequent gentle twitterings, 
sends them to cover instantly. Instine#s 
tively they dart under some fallen leaf, 
beneath a tuft of grass, or into a little 
hollow where they remain motionless until 
told by the parent that the danger ig 
passed.” 

“Quail do much of their traveling on 
foot, and they are great travelers,” Mr. 
Bent says. “In some sections they are 
said to make seasonal migrations from one 
type of country to another, the journeys 
being made largely on foot. I believe they 
prefer to escape their enemies by run< 
ning, until too hard pressed. A bird dog 
will often trail a running bevy for a long 
distance.” 

The quail, Mr. Bent records, has a con< 
siderable variety cf calls. The most chara 
| acteristic is the Spring call of the male, 
from which the name “bobwhite” is de- 
rived. Some hold that when these notes, 
are heard throughout the Summer they 
are the calls of males who can not find a 
mate and are doomed to a Summer of 
loneliness, due to being defeated in battle’ 
or to an insufficient number of females 
In addition there are the characteristic’ 
love and maternal calls of the female, the: 
scatter call by which a separated flock is 
brought together, a decoy ruse call, am 
alarm call and a ‘distress call. There is 
also often heard a subdued conversational 
| chatter while the birds are running and’ 

feeding.—(Smithsonian Institution.) 


tions was begun in July, 1917, by the Pub- 
lic Health Service in tonjunction with the, 
Committee on Industrial Fatigue of th@ 
Council of National Defense and the Com, 
mittee on Fatigue in Industrial Pursuits 
of the National Research Council. nt 

In 1920 the first findings of this investie 
gation were made public. The conclusion® 
were based on a comparison of an 8-houm 
|plant and a 10-hour plant, and the com« 
parison showed that the 8-hour plant ig 
the more efficient. 

The outstanding feature of the 8-hour. 
|plant is steady maintenance of outpu 
while that of the 10-hour system, it wag’ 
shown, is the decline of output. ; 

As regards lost time, it was observed: 
that under the 8-hour system work with 
almost full power begins and ends ap~ 
proximately on schedule, and lost time ig 
reduced to a minimum. Under the 10<, 
hour system work ceases regularly beforg 
the end of the spell and lost time is fre« 
quent. ¢ 

Under the 10-hour system artificial lim, 
itation of output is widely prevalent, while. 
under the 8-hour system output varieg, 
more nearly according to individual caq- 
pacity. ; 

Similar experiences have been shown ag. 
the result of comparisons between thq’ 
long day and the short day, and the gen-, 
eral effect of a long routine on health has» 
been shown to be unfavorable as compared, 
to the short routine. The generally . 
state of the Nation’s health during the 
pression years, many observers feel, is dud 
in no small part to the reduced work. 
schedules, and the Service’s surveys 5 





| sented in the June production was 1,087.| Hough, was that the clouds hovering over; This syrup is ready to serve, requiring no’ cents per gallon. 
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workers on the basis of sick benefit asso« 
jrecent years in health, 


! improvement ig 


sickness experiences of idential groups of — 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1932 — 


mney’s Fees | Restriction of Oil Production |Texas Governor 
In Criminal Suit | 2 State Commission Upheld  (‘al]s Legislature 
r Held Deductible Orders Held Not Invalid(on Ground That Pur- On Tax Problem 


pose Was to Prevent Economic Waste 


 Wraeten a an, | tatitished: tn. Stephens Co: y. Bid Maneas 

ta phens Co. v. nsas 
WRATHER ET Al-| O11 & Gas Co., 113 Tex. 160, that owners 
of land and purchasers of oil rights own 
the oil in place the Legislature may not 
regulate or control the manner of its pro- 
duction, and that if it may, its delegation 
of that power to the Commission is invalid, 
defendants oppose the many cases in the 


Ruled ‘Business Expense Seeks Law for Payment of 
Since Taxpayer Was Ac=|5. consranrm ann J. D. 

. quitted of Signing False 
Corporation Return 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Districts 
From Gasoline Taxes 


v. 
Ross S. STERLING ET AL, 
District Court, Eastern District of Texas. 
Nos. E-365, 386, 389, 392-396, 408. 
Before Hurcneson, Circuit Judge, and 


Gruss and Bryant, District Judges. Austin, Tex., Aug. 5. 


ComMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


v. 
Prories-PrrtssurGH TRUST Co. ET AL. 


EXECUTORS. : 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
: No. 4838 


tition to review decision of Board of 

Tax Appeals. 
Before wroemees Davis 

t Judges. \ 

— Opinion of the Court 

Aug. 3, 1932 
Circuit Judge.—This is a pe- 
tition of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to review a decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. The matter originally 
came before the Board of Tax Appeals 
upon the petition of Herbert DuPuy, the 
taxpayer, for the redetermination of a = 
ficiency in his income tax and surtax for 
the calendar a o. 

determination 

hina upon the disallowance by the Com- 
missioner of a deduction in the taxpayer's 
return of $162,048.12 for expenses incurred 
in the taxpayer’s defense against a crim- 
jnal charge. The Board of Tax Appeals 
decided that the deduction should have 
been allowed. The taxpayers executors 
have been substituted as parties on the 
record. 


++ + 

The taxpayer, Herbert DuPuy, was con- 
tinuously engaged in the iron and steel 
business from the time of his graduation 
in 1873 as a metallurgical engineer until 
1919. During 1917 and 1918 he was chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Crucible Steel Company of America, and 
devoted his time exclusively to the affairs 
of that company. His salary and bonus 
from the company amounted to $548,- 
877.25 for 1917 and $596,725.39 for 1918. 

Part of his duties as the executive head 
of the company during these two years 
was to sign and make affidavit to the 
income and excess profits returns of the 
company and its subsidiaries. These re- 
turns were also signed by one George A. 
Turville, the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the company. They were deemed incor- 
rect, fraudulent, and evasive by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau, which thereupon pre- 
ferred charges against the taxpayer ana 
Turville. Both men were indicted. 

The trial of the taxpayer extended over | 


and 'THOMPSON, 


‘THOMPSON, 


fa deficiency was 


| themselves to restrict the output of crude 


pinion of the Court 

Horcueson, Circuit Judge—In these 
cases the parties have agreed that a tem- 
porary restraining order, issued against 
the so-called martial law defendants, R. 
S. Sterling W. W. Sterling, Jacob F. 
Wolters and L. S. Davidson is to remain in 
force, further orders as to them to abide 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the Constantin appeal. 
The cases are before us now for action on 
| the application of plaintiffs’ for a tem- 
porary injunction against the Railroad 
Commission, the Attorney General, et al. 

In their last analysis they present an- 
other stand by some of the producers of 
oil in the East Texas oil feld against the 
claimed usurpation of power on the part 
of agencies purporting to act for the State. 
|}In the general sense that they challenge 
the power as unlawfully put forth behind 
a mask of pretense to accomplish the 
forbidden purpose of restricting produc- 
tion, they thresh again old straw. Dan- 
ciger v. Commission, T. C. A. (not yet 
| reported.) McMillan v. Commission, 51 
Fed (2d) 400; Constantin v. Smith, 57 
Fed. (2d) 228. 

Most of the plaintiffs mainly pitch their 
case as McMillan did, upon the proposi- 
|tion that the orders assailed are not true 
| conservation orders within the scope and 
|purpose of the statute against waste. 
They say, as they did there, that the 
orders are purely production restrictions, 
and that as such they find not support, 
but condemnation in the statute, which 
provides: “Provided, however, this shall 
not be construed to mean economic waste; 


|to attempt, by order or otherwise, directly 
or indirectly, to limit the production of | 


Plaintiffs’ Allegations 
In Case Discussed 


Plaintiffs point to the proposal of Thur- 
{man Hill, chairman of the meeting of 
the Oil States Advisory Committee, that 
in order to secure a fair price for crude 
| Oil now being produced in the Mid-Con- 
tinent fields the several oil States by their 
regulatory bodies here assembied pledge 


and the Commission shall not have powex | 


oil to equal the existing market demand.’ | 


State and Federal courts of Texas which 
have held otherwise. Danciger v. Com- 
mission, T. C. A. (not yet reported), our 
cases of McMillan v. Commission, 51 Fed. 
(2d) 400; Henderson v. Commission, 56 
Fed. (2d) 220; Constantin v. Smith, 57 
Fed. (2d) 228 and cases cited in them. 

They assert that ofl being a natural re- 
source, and the rights of persons to take 
the oil in the several States being sub- 
stantially the same, in fact, thought dif- 
ferent in name, there can in principle be 
ne less power in one State than in another 
to reasonably regulate and control, in the 
interest of conservation, the manner of its 
finding and production. 


Commission Contends 


Conservation Laws Valid 


They say, finally, that not only are the 
Texas conservation laws valid, the Commis- 
|sion authorized as the statutory agent of 
the State to make them effective, and 
|the rules in question in their general ef- 
fect within the authorization of such laws, 
but that on this record there is no basis 
for a finding that they are as to plain- 
| tiffs, so unnecessarily restrictive of pri- 
| vate rights as to warrant the conclusion 
|that the rules are, in a constitutional sense, 
|confiscatory as constituting a taking of 
| plaintiff’s property; that the record in 
| fact, shows the contrary. 

We have carefully examined the record 
in the light of these contentions. We 
h«.ve been, and are, greatly impressed with 
the manifold evidences of the desire, the 
dominant purpose, on the part of the oil 
|industry, to get and keep crude prices up, 
and with, to say the least of it, the com- 
|plaisant if not compliant attitude of the 
public officials toward that desire, and if, 
as the plaintiffs seem to think it is, the 
controlling issue in this case were whether 
|the Commission, as it agreed last year to 
do, is cooperating as far as it legally can 
in keeping the production from the Texas 
oil fields within definite limits, we should, 
|I think, be blind to what all others see, if 
|we found it otherwise than as plaintiffs 
contend. 





oil in their States; (Note No. 1) to) 





approximately four weeks. He was finally | 
acquitted but had expended $150,000 in at-| 
torney’s fees, $2,987.50 in fees for account- 


jin the United States should be lim- 


the agreement which followed this pro-| 
posal, “That production of crude oil 


\the case, for it is definitely and beyond 


That is not, it cannot be, the issue in 
cavil settled that in a constitutional gov- 
ernment such as ours, with its division of 
powers, courts may not, except as the pur- 


ants and auditors, and $9,060.62 for travel- | ited 


ing expenses and incidentals. 


to the market 


demand, 


which 


He insti-'| was fixed at 2,376,000 barrels per day, and 
tuted suit in 1922 to recover these sums | that of this figure Texas should contribute 


|pose is exhibited in their operation and 
|effect, inquire into the purposes or the 
}motives behind legislative acts (Note No. 


The Governor of Texas, Ross S. Sterling, 
has announced that he will convene & 
special session of the State Legislature 
immediately after Sept. 13 to enact a law 
whereby principal and interest matur- 
ing on certain bonds) issued by counties 
and road districts will be paid from State 
gasoline tax revenues. 
the bonds were used in the construction 
of the State highway system. 


Questions Deferred 

The Governor stated that questions of 
salary reduction and the regrouping of 
State departments and institutions will be 
left to the next regular session of the Leg- 
islature, in January, 1933. m 

Annual maturities and interest on the 
road bonds involved amount to $7,700,- 
000 for the first year, and gradually de- 
creasing amounts over approximately 15 
years. The total of such bonds was es- 
timated by the State Highway Depart- 
ment, in a memorandum to the Governor, 
to be between $80,000,000 and $90,000,000. 

Construction Program 

Governor Sterling 
prepared statement giving» notice of the 
special session with the verbal comment 
that the State highway construction pro- 
gram of approximately $30,000,000 per 
year, and the State highway maintenance 
work of $12,000,000 a year will not be im- 
paired by the use of sufficient gasolinc 
tax revenues to assume the bonds for road 
work in the designated system. 

The Texas Highway Commission in July 
announced a future policy of no longer 
requiring participation by_counties in the 
construction of the designated system of 
highways. 


3); McCray v. U. S., 195 U. S, 60; Angle v. 
Chicago, St. Paul Ry., 151 U. S. 12; Soon 
Hing v. Crowley, 113 U. S. 713 (Note No. 
4); Smith v. St. Louis & Southwestern 
Ry., 181 U. S. 248; Purity Extract Co. v. 
Lynch, 226 U. S. 199; McMillan v. Com- 
mission, 51 Fed. (2d) 404; McLeaish v. 
Binford, 52 Fed. (2d) 151; Railroad Com- 
mission v. Galveston Chamber of Com- 
merce, 105 Tex. 115. 


Arbitrary Fixing 
Of Output Cited 


In the McMillan case we pointed this 
out, but there “plaintiff established that 
the allowable for the East Texas field was 
fixed at an arbitrary basis, arrived at with- 
out test of experimentation, either on) 


i 
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Avrnorrzen STA 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Insolvency—Reorganization—Liability of reorganized bank for guaranty 
fund assessments levied against insolvent bank prior to reorganization— 

Where an insolvent Nebraska State bank, which, was closed by the Department 
_of Trade and Commerce after the levy of assessments in favor of the bank guaranty 
and final settlement funds, was reorganized and reopened under new management 


with the approval of the Department a 


nd as a prerequisite to reopening was re- 


quired to enter and maintain on its books a reserve of a certain amount as in- 


Certain Bonds of Road | demnity against the unpaid guaranty fund assessments, the reorganized bank 


could not avoid liability for such unpaid assessments on the ground that it was a 


and reopening of the insolvent bank pu 
talization, officers and management did 
dissolve the old one. 


and Counties new bank agatnst which the assessments had not been levied. The reorganization 


rsuant to statute and the change in capi- 
not create a new banking corporation or 


Barber, etc., v. Bryan, Governor, etc., et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 28353, July 19, 1932. 


COURTS—Rules of dgctinadt case rule 


in Federal court—Imputed negligence— 


A Federal court for a district, of Michigan, in an action for injuries sustained in 
an automobile collision, is bound by the Federal rule that, in the absence of a 
statutory or constitutional provision to the contrary, the negligence of an automobile 
driver is not imputed to a passenger, and not by the contrary rule established by 
the decisions of the Michigan courts. The question is one of general jurisprudence 


The proceeds of| as to which Federal courts may exercise their independent judgment, notwith- 


standing a Federal statute (28 U. S. C. 725) providing that the laws of the several 
States shall be regarded as rules of decision in the courts of the United States in 


applicable, declared that there are cases 
Commercial Electric Supply Co. v. Gre. 


Prevention of economic as distinguished 
Orders of the Texas Railroad Commi: 


statutes empowering the Commission to 


existing market demand.” The evidenc 


as reduction. 





Trade 


trials at common law. A circuit court of appeals, in holding the Federal rule 


which seem to hold otherwise. 
schner; C. C. A. 6, No. 5917, June 27, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


OIL AND GAS—Regulation of production—Validity of orders of State Commission— 


from physical waste—Judicial review— 
ssion limiting the production of oil in a 


certain field to 325,000 barrels and prorating the limited production per well under 


prevent physical waste held not void, on 


an application for a temporary injunction against the enforcement of the orders, 
on the ground that the purpose of the Commission was to keep production within 
the market demand in violation of a proviso precluding the Commission from 
supplemented his} attempting “directly or indirectly, to limit the production of oil to equal the 


e was amply sufficient to show that the 


action of the Commission was taken to prevent waste in the interest of the State 
and of all of the owners of the wells.. The statute provides for “reduction or ad- 
justment” and therefore empowers the Commission to prorate production as well 

The orders of the Commission had a reasonable relation to its 
duty and power and its motive was therefore not subject to judicial review. The 
court, however, had the power to determine whether the orders exceeded public 
necessity and were therefore an illegal exercise of the police power. The orders were 
prima facie valid and evidence of public necessity was sufficient to warrant a denial 
of a temporary injunction pending a hearing on the merits. The statute is not 
void on the ground that it deprives the producers of property without due process 


of law or on the ground that it constitutes an unlawful delegation of legislati 
power to the Railroad Commission.—Constantin . ye 


E. D. Tex.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1062, Aug. 6, 1932. 


et al. v. Sterling et al. (D. C.,, 


‘ 


Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 


“The Post-Dispatch Platform” followe 
lacking in trade mark significance, 


Federal 


DEDUCTIONS—Expenses—Com 
torneys for defending criminal 

Part of duties of taxpayer wh 
its Federal income-tax returns; 
such returns was fraudulent and taxpa 
held that expenses paid and incurred in 
acts done in the ordinary course of a tra 


was adopted to indicate 
newspaper and is not registrable as trade mark. 


(Comr. Pats.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1062, Aug. 6, 1932. 


d by about 90 words stating a/ policy is 


“principles” of the 
—Pulitzer Publishing Co., Ex parte. 


Taxation 


pensation for personal services—Fees paid to at- 
action where taxpayer was acquitted— _ 

© was executive head of corporation was to verify 
Bureau of Internal Revenue charged that one of 


yer was indicted, but finally acquitted; 
defending a prosecution growing out of 
de or business where no crime was com- 


Onty Are Presenrep Heretn, Brine 


PustisHen WirHout CoMMENT 8Y THE Unrrep States DarLy 


Trade Mark Plea 
For Newspaper’s 
Platform Denied 


Statement of Policy Held 
Not to Have Been Used 
To Show Ownership or 
Origin of Article ’ 


EX PARTE PULITZER PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Application for registration of trade mark - 

for newspapers filed March 28, 1931, 

Serial No. 312664. 
Appeal from Examiner of Trade Marks. 
JouHN F. Green and J. Henry Kineaty for 

applicant. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
July 26, 1932 

Moors, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applicant appeals from the decision of the 
examiner of trade marks finally refusing 
to register the following as a trade mark 
for newspapers: 

THE POST-DISPATCH PLATFORM 


I know that my retirement will make no 
difference in its cardinal principles; that 
it will always fight for progress and re- 
form, never tolerate injustice or corruption, 
always fight demagogues of all parties,,never 
belong to any party, always oppose’ privi- 
leged classes and public plunderers, never 
lack sympathy with the poor, always re- 
main devoted to the public welfare, never 
be satisfied with merely printing news; al- 
ways be drastically independent; never be 
afraid to attack wrong, whether by preda- 
tory plutocracy, or predatory poverty. 

JOSEPH PULITZER. 

April 10, 1907. 

The examiner’s ground for refusing to 
register the applicant’s alleged mark is 
that it is wholly lacking in trade mark 
| Significance; that it does not’ have the 
function of indicating origin or ownership 
,0f ‘goods, but, on the contrary, it was 
adopted for the purpose of indicating the 
“principles” of the paper to which it is ap- 
plied; and that other newspapers gov- 
erned by the same principles would have 
an equal right to announce to the world 
that they “will always fight for progress 
and reform, never tolerate injustice or 
corruption, always fight demagogues of all 
parties,” etc. 

The Supreme Court in Canal Company 
v. Clark, 13 Wall. 311, stated: 

“The office of a trade mark is to point 
out distinctively the origin or ownership of 
the article to which it is affixed.” 

And the same court in Columbia Mill 
Company v. Alcorn, 150 U. S. 460, stated: 

“That to acquire the right to the ex- 
clusive use of a name, device, or symbol, 
as a trade mark, it must appear that it was 
adopted for the purpose of identifying the 
origin or ownership of the article to which 
it is attached, or that such trade mark 
must point distinctively, either by itself 
or by association, to the origin, manufac- 
ture, or ownership of the article on which 
it is stamped. It must be designed, as its 
primary object and purpose, to indicate 
the owner or producer of the commodity, 





. 


he 


a) 


; in th ly| mitted, are ordinary and 
ee eceeeae atl dene beta ae ee | naa oe eeceen plaintiff’s property or in the field generally y nec and to distinguish it from like articles 


America but was unsuccessful. 
ducted this amount in his personal tax 
return as an expense incurred in his busi- | 
ness, but the Commissioner determined a 
deficiency. ; 

The question is whether the fees paid 
to attorneys and accountants, and the 
incidental expenses paid by the taxpayer 
in his defense against a criminal 
charge of making a fraudulent 
income tax return, are — 
ible from the taxpayer’s gross income as 
ordinary and necessary business expenses 


in carrying on a trade or business within| Commission had signed the Oil States cl int 
ying (1) of the|agreement with the proviso that they wi The operation of any oil well or wells 


the meaning of sec. 214 (a) 
Revenue Act of 1921. 
-~+ + a 
To determine this question, it is neces- 
sary to decide whether the expenses were 
incurred in the taxpayer’s business and 
whether they were ordinary 
within the meaning of sec. 214 (a) (1) 
and sec. 215 (a) of the Revenue Aci of 
1921, which read as foliows: 


He de-|Charles F. Roeser, by deposition in De-|1931). ‘“Waste.”—Neither natural gas nor crude 


cember, 1931, that the activities of the 
Texas Oil & Gas Conservation Associa- 
tion were directed to attempting 
to control the production in East Texas, 


|so as in cooperation with the balance of | 2° 


the State, oil production in Texas could 
be what the market would absorb.” | 

“We men in the roducing business 
realize that it would impossible for the 


vent the stor- 
deduct- | market to absorb over 900,000 barrels from | £<°" ,P° ecnetrued 's0 98 't0 paprat 


the State;” To the testimony of Cullen’ 
Thomas and others, that the Railroad 


would cooperate to limit production in so 
far as they could legally do so; to the 
orders of the Commission reducing the} 
allowable per well until October, when | 
they were enjoined; to the action of the | 


expenses Governor in then instituting martial law, | ® 
as plaintiffs claim, to limit production by | 


force; to the action of the Commission, on 
resuming control of the field in reducing 


petroleum shall be produced, transported, 
stored or used in such manner or under such | 
conditions as to constitute avaste; provided, 
however, this shall not be construed to mean 
economic waste, and the Commission shall 
have power to attempt by _ order,| 
or otherwise, directly or indirectly, to} 
limit the production of oil to equal 
the existing market demand for oil; and 
that power is expressly withheld from the 
Commission, and no part of this Act shall 


ge of oil, except for the prevention of physi- } 

cal waste. As used herein, the term “waste” 
in addition to its ordinary meaning, shall in- 
ude 





th a gas-oil ratio exceeding that fixed for | 
such well or wells by order of the Commis- | 
sion, and the Commission is hereby given au- | 
thority to fix and determine by order such | 
ratio. | 

(b) Drowning with water of any stratum | 
capable of producing oil or gas, or both oll | 
nd gas in paying quantities. 

(c) Underground waste caused by eo pe 
| mature intrusion of water into any produc- 
ing well or wells, or into wells producing from | 
|the same stratum, resulting from improper | 


Sec. 214. (a) That in computing net income the field allowable to 325,000 barrels dis-| @rilling or producing methods by the owner | 


there shall be allowed as deductions: 

(1) All the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred during the taxable 
year in carrying on any trade or business 
@*-* (26 U. S.C. A. 955 (a) (1)-) 

Sec. 215. That in computing net income 
mo deduction shall in any case be allowed in 
respect of— 

(a) Perponel, Brine i. 
26 U. S. C. A. 956 (a) (1). 
; The Board of Tax Appeals held that the 
taxpayer's business during 1917 and 1918, 


family expenses. 


the years when the tax returns were made|ing no reasonable relation to the pre-|ery of crude petroleum oil or natural gas 


and signed, was that of bing executive 


head of the Crucible Steel Company of invalid, because not within the authoriza-| ty 
America and its subsidiaries, and that ex-| tion of the statute, but contrary to its ex-. pr 


penses paid and incurred in defending a 
prosecution growing out of acts done in the 
ordinary course of a trade or business 
where no crime was committed, are ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses of such busi- 
ness. 

The Board held that the case was ruled 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in 


tributed per well, and to the action of fhe 
military since, as shown in plaintiffs’ 
proof, in .punitorily seizing and sealing 
wells which had produced more than the 
allowable, as conclusive proof that the 
purpose of the Commission in making the 
orders was not to prevent physical waste 
but merely to keep production within de- 
mand. They assert that, designed and ef- 
fective only to limit production and hav- 


vention of physical waste, the orders are 


press prohibitions. 


Validity of Statute 


And Orders Questioned 


Some of the plaintiffs, while adopting 
these views, also assail both orders and/| 
statute as violative of the due process 


| of such well or wells. | 
| (d) Permitting any natural gas well to) 
wastefully burn. 
(e) The wasteful utilization of natural gas; 
ee. however, 
r 


the utilization of gas/| 
om a well producing both oil and gas for| 
manufacturing natural gasoline, shall not be! 
ccnstrued to be waste. | 

(f) The creating of unnecessary fire hazards. | 

(g) Actual physical waste, incident to or 
resulting from so drilling, equipping, locat-| 
ing, spacing or operating wells as to reduce, | 
or tend to reduce, the ultimate total recov- | 
from any well or pool. } 
(h) Waste incident to or resulting from | 
e unnecessary, inefficient, excessive or im-| 
‘oper use of the gas, gas energy, or water 
drive in any well or pool; however, it is not} 
the intent of this Act to require repressur- | 
ing of an oil pool, or that the separately | 
owned properties in any pool be unitized un- | 
der one management, control, or ownership. 
| (1) Surface waste, including unnecessary | 
or excessive surface losses or destruction of | 
crude petroleum oil or natural gas without | 
beneficial use. | 

(j) The escape into the open air of natural 


Kornhauser v. United States, 276 U. S.|clauses of State and Federal Constitu- en except as may be necessary in the drill- | 


145. In that case, the Supreme Court 
cited with approval three cases: an opin- 


tions. 
| The defendants, while stoutly asserting 


ng or operation of a well; this section shall | 
be cumulative of and not contrary to the 
above definitions of waste, and shall not be| 


ion by the Solicitor of Internal Revenue|that the action of the Commission now construed to conflict therewith. 


holding that legal expenses incurred by 
a physician in defending a suit for mal- 
practice, were business expenses (C. B. V.- 
1, p. 226); another departmental ruling 


to the effect that legal expenses incurred | accordance with the statutes of the State | Yoke this definition of waste for the purpose|lish a result not intended by the Consti- 


in defending an action for damages by a 
tenant injured while at work on the tax- 
payer’s farm, were deductible as business 


expenses (C. B. 5, p. 121); and a Gecision| wi.ich their actions have flowed, may not | 8S 
by the Board of Tax Appeals which held | he inquired into by the courts; that their | 42 


that expenses incurred in defending 
as business expenses (Appeal of F. Meyer 
& Brother Co., 4 B. T. A. 481). 


preme Court then said: 


+++ 
“The basis of these holdings seems to be 
that where a suit or action against a tax- 
payer is directly connected with, or, as 
otherwise stated (Appeal of Backer, 1 B. T. 
A. 214, 216), proximately resulted from, his 


business, the expense incurred is a busi-| 


ness expense within the meaning of sec. 
214 (a), subd. (1) of the act. These rulings 
seem to us to be sound and the principle 
upon which they rest covers the present 
case.” 

Upon consideration of the facts of the 
case, we think the conclusions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals were justified. The 
taxpayer’s business consisted in the per- 
formance of the duties devoloping upon 
him as the executive head of the Crucible 
Steel Company and its _ subsidiaries. 
Though he was acting for the Steel Com- 
pany and was doing only that which he 


Was required to do, as its official, in the} 


preparation and signing of the tax re- 
turns, he was, nevertheless, 
his own business. 


conducting 


sought to be enjioned was not taken 
under the influence or the desire, or with 
| the purpose, to limit production; that its 
real purpose in the sense of motive, was in 


to prevent and control waste in the field, 
|as stoutly urge that the motives of the 
| Commission that is, the secret springs from 


purpose may be discovered only 


| if these orders in their operation and effect 


The Su- | have a reasonable relation to the duty and | 
| power of the Commission, they may not| same is being operated in such manner as to| tional system the abuse by one department 


be assailed for motive. 


| Powers Conferred 
By Legislature Cited 


They say, pointing to the statutes, that 
|the Legislature has conferred upon them 
j}broad and comprehensive powers, and 
| given clear and definite directions for their 
exercise (Note No. 2), and that but only 


have plaintiffs failed to offer evidence’ re-| be made, and what action, if any, shoud | functions, 


butting the prima facies which the Com- 
mission’s orders carry, but the evidence 
of the defendants is overwhelming that 
the rules of the Commission in treating the 
| East Texas field as substantially one pool, 
limiting production from that pool to 325,- 
000 barrels, and prorating the limited 
production per well are not only not un- 
reasonable and arbitrary, but are affirma- 
tively shown to be reasonable and proper 
| rules to effect the legislative end, the con- 
| servation of the petroleum resources of the 
| State against physical waste. 


When, therefore, he was faced with| “To the view of plaintiffs, that because of 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 


Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 5, 1932 
The Morris Plan Co. of Binghamton 
Docket No. 53221. 

Respondent’s action in disallowing 
certain amounts as deductions for 
interest sustained where the evi- 
dence shows that the obligation in 
connection with which it is claimed 
the amounts were paid was not an ob- 
ligation of the petitioner but was an 
obligation of its stockholders. 


|__Note No. 1.—The Oil & Gas Journal, Sept. 
}17, 1931, p. 13, complainants’ exhibit No. 9. 
In the course of his address Hill further said: 
“Conditions today require direct action. The 
Federal court decisions forbidding States to 
fix oil prices are based on erroneous con- 
clusions that oil and its derivatives are not 
| tinged with public interest. After the past 
| year’s oil activities only an indifferent court, 
|insensible to what is going on about it, 
; would deny the public interest in oil. * * * 
|If we here assembled can agree upon the 
maximum amount of oil each State will be 
| permitted to produce, and have coordina- 
}tlon in like manner with importers, it should 
|} be understood and carried out as a States’ 
jgentlemen's agreement. This curtailment 
|policy is contingent upon the above sug- 
|gested fair price being paid within 30 days 
|from September 15, 1931. All that need be 
|}done is to keep production down to demand. 
| The price will then take care of itself. 


| 


oil remained in the ground one year, or even 
two years.” 


At the 
|present low price it would be better if the | made, to such extent and under such circunr- | against 


(k) Waste incident to the inequitable util- | 
{ization of gas energy, water drive, or other 
natural force, resulting from the inequitable | 
withdrawal from any common pool; provided, | 
however, that the Commission shall only in-| 


of preventing discrimination in production as 
between producers disposin 
}or gas by means of regulated carriers and| 
| those producers disposing of their oil and/or 
by means of unregulated carriers. 

he Commission shall at no time have au- 
rity to make any rule or regulation, or in 


: . : rn in the op- | anywise determine or hold that any mode,| becomes the duty of the judiciary to restrain 
patent infringement suit were deductible | eration and effect of their orders, and that | manner or process of refining crude oil con-| the exercise of a lawful power when it seems 


| stitutes waste. Nothing in this Act shall re- 
quire the owner of any gas and/or oil well to 
curtail the production thereof unless the 


constitute waste as herein defined, or con- 
tributing to waste as herein defined. 

Art. 6049c, Sec. 7. The Commission shall 
|have the right, when it reasonably appears, 
and shall upon the verified complaint of any 
| party showing that. physical waste of crude 
| petroleum oil or natural gas is taking place 
lip this State, or is reasonably imminent, to 
| hold such hearings at such times and place 
j}es it may fix to determine whether or not 
|such waste is taking place, or is reasonably 
|imminent, and to. make inquiry into what 
rule, if any, or what regulation or order shouid 


| be taken to correct, prevent, or lessen the 
same within the meaning of this Act. 

Notice of such hearings shall be given as 
provided by law. All parties interested shall 
be entitled to be heard and introduce evi- 
dence and shall have the right to process 
for witnesses and the production of evidence. 
|The Commission, upon such hearings, if it 
| finds that waste is taking place or is rea- 
sonably imminent, shall make and enter such 
rule, regulation or order as in its judgment 
the facts justify, in order to correct, pre- 
vent or lessen such waste, if any. 


duction of oil or gas from any well or pool 
is necessary in orde rto prevent the waste 
as herein defined of crude petroleum or nat- 
ural gas from any such well or pool, tne 
|Commission shall determine how to accom- 
| plish such reduction, or adjustment and such 


| tribute, prorate or otherwise apportion such 
reduction or adjustment among the wells 
committing such waste or contributing thereto 
as the facts justify and equitably require. 

Any properties, 
| State may be described or referred to by the 
Commission in such proceedings and in mak- 
|ing of such rules, regulations or orders in 
general terms or by using well understood 
names or descriptions thereof, or may other- 
wise identify the same by general or special 
descriptions. 

From and after the hearing and the pro- 
mulgation of any rule or order of the Com- 
mission, it shall be the duty of all parties 
affected thereby to comply with the same. 
From time to time after notice and hearing 
the Commission may amend, revoke, sisnenc 
renew or extend any such rule or order so 





stances as may justly and equitably be nec- 
essary. 


|the grant is so unbounded as to amount 


of their oil and/ | appear. 


If it is the judgment of the Commission | 
that any adjustment or reduction in the pro- 


order shall be made in such manner as to dis- | 


well or pools within this | 


as to the smount which might be safely 
withdrawn by each owner from his prop- 
erty without causing any physical waste. 

“They made it clear that the allowable 
had been fixed arbitrarily, and that there- 
fore the plan so adopted and promulgated 
had the same relation to physical waste as 
an order not pinching in, but shutting the 
wells down absoltuely would have, differ- 
ing from such order not in kind, but in 
degree. 

“That t&e plan was therefore bound to 
result in arbitrarily depriving plaintiffs of 
the right to produce their oil in ac- 
cordance with their prudent judgment 
and desire, without any precedent finding 
having been made that the amount which 
plaintiffs desired to produce would ac- 
tually cause physical waste. 

“Plaintiffs in short established that the 
only kind of waste which the orders were 
designed to and do deal directly with 1s 
economic waste, the loss of market price 
because of market glut. That such effect, 
if any, as they might have to prevent not 
economic, but physical waste, does not 





come fairly within the purpose of effect 
of the order, but is a purely accidental 
incident thereto.” 


|Commission Granted 


Broadest Powers 


We find there that the statutes which 
we set out in a foot note to the opinion 
did not authorize what the Commission 
was doing. In this case, both the law 
and the facts before us are different. 

Here the Commission operates under a 
grant of powers of the broadest kind, in 
fact, so broad in terms is it—that in the 
brief of Constantin it is contended that 


to an unconstitutional delegation of legis- 
lative power. 
The stafute construed in the McMillan 


Note No. 3.—No instance is afforded from 
the foundation of the Government where an 
act, which was within the power conferred, 
was declared to be repugnant to the Consti- 
tution because it appeared to the judicial 
mind that the particular exertion of consti- 
tutional power was either unwise or unjust. 
* * * It is argued if a lawful power may be 
exerted for an unlawful purpose, and thus by 
abusing the power it may be made to accomp- 
tution all limitations of power must dis- 
This, when reduced to its last analysis, 
|comes to this, that because a particular de- 
|} partment of the Government may exert its 
| lawful powers with the object or motive of 
\reaching an end not justified, therefore it 


| to the judicial mind that such lawful power 
But this reduces itself 
that under our constitu- 


|has been abused. 
| to the contention, 


}of the Government of its lawful powers is 
to be corrected by the abuse of its powers 
by another department. McCray v. U. S., 185 
U. 8. 54, 

“It is, of course, true, as suggested, that 
if there be no authority in the judiciary to 
| restrain a lawful exercise of power by an- 
| Other department of the Government, where 
|@ wrong motive or purpose has impelled to 
| the exertion of the power, that abuses of a 
| power conferred may be temporarily effectual. 
|. “The remedy for this, however, lies not, 
jin the abuse by the judicial authority of its 

but in the people, upon whoin, 
after all, under our institutions reliance must 
| be placed for the correction of abuses com- 
| mitted in the exercise of a lawful power. ‘This 
was aptly pointed out in Champion v. Ames, 
(88 U. S. 321, where the court said: ‘If what 
Congress does is within the limits of its power 
}and is simply unwise or injurious the rem- 
| edy lies with the people.’ 
“The decisions of this court from the be- 
}ginning lend no support whatever to the 
} assumption that the judiciary must restrain 
| the exercise of lawful power on the assump- 
| tion that a wrongful purpose or motion had 
eaused the power to be exerted.” McCray Vv. 
U. 8., 195 U. 8. 56 

Note No. 4.—‘'The rule is general with ref- 
erence to the enactments of all legislative 
bodies that the courts can not inquire into 
the motives of e legislators in passing 
them, except as they may be disclosed on 
| the face of the acts, or inferable from their 
operation, considred with reference to the 
}condition of the country and existing legis- 
lation. 
| “The motives of the legislators, considered 
| as the purposes they had in view, will always 
be presumed to be to accomplish that which 
| follows as the natural and reasonable effect 
of their enactments. Their motives, consid- 
ered as the moral inducements for their votes. 
will vary with the different members of the 
legislativ body. The diverse character of such 
motives, and the impossibility of penetrating 
into the hearts of men and ascertaining the 
truth, precludes all such inquiries as imprac- 
ticable and futile. 

“And in the present case, even if the mo- 
tives of the supervisors were as alleged, the 


defending prosecution was de 
Co. et al., Executors. 


case, passed before proration had come 
into use, took no account of it and pro- 
duction was looked at’ per well not per 
pool, contribution to waste by one of a 
number of wells in a common pool was 
not even squinted' at. 


While here the statute not only au- 
thorizes; it directs the Commission to con- 
sider the needs of a pool as a whole. It 
not only countenances, it directs the in- 
stitution of rules which looking at the 
pool and the production from it as a 
whole, in terms authorize the proration 
of that production where waste is occur- 
ring or is imiminent. 


Plaintiffs argue that what was author- 
ized was not proration of production, but 
proration of reduction, The statute 
neither reads thus nor may it be rea- 
sonably so construed. It in terms pro- 
vides for a reduction, or adjustment in 
the production, and for prorating or 
adjustment in the production, and for 


prorating or otherwise apportioning such | 


reduction or adjustment among the wells 
committing or contributing to such waste, 
as the facts justly and equitably require. 
The old statute looked at waste as com- 
mitted singly and individually, each well 
by itself. The new statute, though it saves 


against the requirement of integration and | 


unitization under one management artd 
control, recognizes waste as brought about 


by contribution, introduces for the first | 


time into the statutory prohibition against 
waste, the idea that operations are to be 
looked at as a whole. It condemns equally 
and makes equally preventable individual 
commission of waste, or the commission 
oo by contributing to a common re- 
sult. 


Police Power Held 
To Be Paramount 
Upon the facts, instead of as in the 


McMillan case, a case of an arbitrary fix- | 


ation of the allowable, in connection with 
an active program over/the State looking 
to correlating producti and demand by 
inducing offers to purchase oil, without 
proof that the amount had been based 
upon test and experimentations, we have 
here a mass of testimony as to tests and 
experiments made in the field, and as to 
conclusions reached which, if believed, 
amply support the Commission’s view that 
the allowable of 325,000 barrels for the 
field is a wise provision against waste in 
the interest of the State and of all of the 
owners. In fact, the testimony of E. O. 
Buck, a witness for the Commission, as 
the result of these regulations every per- 
son in the field will ultimately derive 
more from his wells than he would derive 
if there were no restrictions. 


* The brief of Constantin, in an earnest, 
interesting and scholarly way presents the 
points of the invalidity of the statute it- 
self because of the Texas rule regarding 
oil and gas as owned in place, and be- 
cause the appointment of the Commission 
to administer it is an unconstitutional! 
delegation of power. 


We are already committed by Mc- 
Millan, Henderson and Constantin 
supra toa contrary view Because we 
are, we shall not prolong this opinion by 
a discussion of those questions here. 
We shall content ourselves with referring 
to those decisions and the cases which they 
cite as authority for the view we hold, that 
the rule of Ohio Oil Co. v. Indiana, 177 U. 
S. 190, Lindsley v. Carbonic, 220 U. 8S. 61; 
Wells v. Midland, 254 U. S. 300, Bandini 
Petroleum Co. v. Superior Court, 284 U. S. 

, and Champion Ref. Co. v. Cor- 
poration Comm. of Okla., 285 U. S. 
that the State has power to regulate the 
use of its natural resources, so as to pre- 
vent their ‘waste, obtains-in Texas as to 
oil and gas. 

In the light then, of the present statute 
and the facts in this case, we are of the 
opinion that our decision in the Mc- 
Millan case is authority not for a finding 
that the orders of the Commission are 
invalid as in general beyond the statutory 
powers granted them, but for one that 
they are in general accordance with the 
grant of power. 

We are further of the opinion that in 
general the statutes and the rules are 





ordinance would not be thereby changed 
from a legitimate police regulation. unions’ in 
its enforcement it is made to Operate only 
os : the atone mentioned, and of this 
; ere ls no pretense.” Soon Hing yv. Crowley, 
413 U, 8S, 710-711, . * ~ 





within constitutional limits and are valid. 

However impressed, then, we might be 
with the force of the argument that the 
motive back of the orders is the control 


essary expenses of such business, and that cost of 
ductible—Conimissioner vy. 
(C. C. A. 3.)\—T7 U. S, Daily, 


Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
1062, Aug. 6, 1932. 


of production, those are not matters as 
such, with which we may concern our- 
selves. Courts must judge the purpose of a 
legislative act by its effect, and when 
measures, though in fact taken for pur- 
poses wholly foreign to the power exerted, 
are found in their operation and effect 
to be within constitutional limits, for the 
courts the inquiry is ended. Our system 
of popular Government, with its division 
of powers, permits no other result. 


Arbitrary Fixation 


Of Allowable Discussed 


But this does not end our inquiry. Wide 
as is the scope of legislative authority 
and the power of those to whom the ad- 
ministraction of that authority has been 
constitutionally delegated, vigorous as is 
the presumption of validity which attends 
their action, when within the general 
limits of their powers, there is yet a limit 
to the power of police. This limit is 
reached when the regulation transcends 
the public necessity. Police power 
is indeed paramount to private rights 
to the extent that public nece ity 
requires its exercise; it is so only 
to that extent. The exercise of this power 
extends to and only to the point where 
@ lawful use conflicts with a public in- 
*erest, and not at all beyond. For it is a 
fundamental principle of government that 
a legislature may not, under the guise of 
regulating, so unreasonably hamper and 
restrict a lawful use as in effect to prevent 
it. McLeaish v. Binford, 52 Fed. (2d) 151. 
Because this is so, it is for the courts in 
each case, when the issue is pressed, to 
determine as a question of fact whether 
the exertion of the power has been pushed 
beyond the necessities of the case. Con- 
statin v. Smith, 57 Fed. (2d) 237; Spann 
v. City of Dallas, 111 Tex. 350 (See Note 
No. 5); Jacobson v. Mass. 197 U. S. 28 
(See Note No. 6); Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 
118 U. S. 375; Smith v. St. Louis, 181 U. 
S. 255 (See Note No. 7); Wolff v. Indus- 
trial Court, 262 U. S. 539 (See Note No.8); 
Railroad v. Husen, 95 U. S. 475; Seattle 
Trust Co. v. Roberge, 278 U. S, 121 (See 
Note No. 9); Womens Kansas City v. 
Kansas City, 58 Fed. (2d) 539; Weaver v. 
Palmer, 270 U. S. 415; McLeaish v. Bin- 
ford, 52 Fed. (2d) 154. 


It remains to inquire whether on their 
face of upon proof as to their incidence 
on plaintiffs’ use, the restrictions bear 
more hardly on them than the public ne- 
cessity of conservation requires. 


We are not in doubt that the State 
has the power to regulate the production 
of natural resources so as to prevent ils 
waste. Neither are we in any doubt that 
this power-to regulate does not involve 


Note No. 5—‘The police power is founded 
on public necessity, and only public neces- 
| sity can justify its exercise. The result of 
its Operation is naturally, in most instances, 
the abridgement of private rights. Private 
rights are never to be sacrificed to a greater 
extent than necessary. Therefore the return 
for their sacrifices through the exercise of 
the police power should be the attainment 
of some public object of sufficient necessity 
and importance to justly warrant the exertion 
of the power.” P. 350 


Note No. 6.—‘‘We say necessities of the case 
because, it might be thet an acknowledged 
power of a local community * * * might be 
exercised in particular circumstances and in 
reference to particular persons in such an 
arbitrary, unreasonable manner or might go 
so far beyond what was reasonably required 
for the safety of the publie as to authorize 
or compel the courts to interfere for the pro- 
tection of such persons.” P. 28 

Note No. 7.—‘“It depends upon whether the 
police power of the State has been cxerted 
beyond its province—exerted to regulate in- 
terstate coimmerce—exerted to exclude, with- 
out discrimination, the good and the bad, 
the healthy and the diseased and to an ex- 
tent beyond what is necessary for any proper 
quarantine; the words in italics express an 
important qualification.” P. 255. 

A statute may not stand if “considering 
the end in view, the statute passes the bounds 
of reason and assumes the chanacter of a 
mere arbitrary flat. Bartols v. 262 
U. 8S. 412, Holmes, J., dissenting. 

Note No. 8—‘To say that a business is 
clothed with a public interest is not to - 
termine what regulation may be permissib 


Iowa, 


8 *. To say that a business is clothed with 
a public interest is not to import that the 
public may take over its entire management 
and run it at the expense of the owner * * *. 
This will be running the public interest ar- 
gument into the ground.” P. 539, 

Note No. 9."Legislatures may not, | under 
the’ guise of police. power, impose restrictions 
that are unnecessary and unreasonable upon 
the use of private property, or the pursuit 
of useful activities,” , 121, ’ 





manufactured by others.” 

The applicant’s alleged trade mark does 
not meet the above requirements. Obvi- 
ously itwas not adopted for the purpose 
of identifying the origin or ownership of 
the article to which it-is applied. The 
origin of the paper to which it is applied is 
definitely stated elsewhere in the paper, as 
evidenced by the following which appears 
on the editorial page above “The Post- 
Dispatch Flatform:” 

“St. Louis Post-Dispatch, founded by 
Joseph Pulitzer, December 12, 1878, pub- 





lished by the Pulitzer Publishing Company, 
Twelfth Boulevard and Olive Street.” 

The declaration of principles which con- 
stitute the platform on which the St. Louis, 
Post-Dispatch rests may have been entitled 
to protection under our copyright law as 
a literary production, but certainly it does 
not function as a trade mark. 

The registered marks noted by the ap- 
plicant in its brief may not be classified 
with the applicant’s alleged mark, but are 
in the nature of “titles” of publications, 
which are registerable. 

In view of the above, and for the rea- 
sons particularly pointed out by the ex- 
aminer of trade marks, I am of the opin- 
ion that the applicant’s alleged mark is 
not registrable. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is affirmed. 


Extra Legislative Session 
Is Summoned in Alabama 


Montgomery, Ala., Aug. 5. 
An extra session of the Alabama Leg- 
islature to consider the State’s financial 
affairs has been called by Governor Miller 
to convene Aug. 16. The submission of a 
constitutional amendment permitting a 
State income tax is among the matters 
contained in the call. 








Pennsylvania Delegates 
Named to Tax Meeting 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 5 

The Governor of Pennsylvania, Gifford 
Pinchot, has appointed the following del- 
egates to represent Pennsylvania at the 
25th annual conference of the National 
Tax Association, to be held at Columbus, 
Chio, Sept. 12 to 16; Dr. Clyde L. King, 
Secretary of Revenue; Leon D. Metzger, 
Deputy Secretary of Revenue; M. Clyde 
Sheaffer, Commissioner of Corporation 
Taxes; Linn L. Reist, Commissioner of 
County Collections; Prof. Frederick P, 
Weaver; Hale Hill; Chearles A. Waters, 
Auditor General; Frank H. Lehman, Dep- 
uty Auditor General; Walter J. Kress, 
Treasury. Department; Dr. Edward B. 
Logan, Budget Secretary. 





the powér to take private property or de- 
stroy its value. Control within limits is 
one thing; control pressed to the point of 
denial of use is quite another. Orders, 
though generally in the nature of con- 
servation orders, may not stand if they 
are so unreasonably and drastically re- 
strictive beyond the necessities of the case, 
that they plainly appear in their opera- 
tion and effect as orders restricting pro- 
duction. 

In determining this question substance 
and not form, will control. For though 
purpose or motive may not be at all looked 
to where an act, clearly within the limits 
of the exerted power, operates in neither 
a discriminatory nor oppressive way, but 
reasonably exerts the power it purports 
to exercise (Soon Hing v. Crowley, 113 U. 
S. 710) where it is urged against a law 
or regulation that it was enacted not with 
an eye single to fairly exert admitted con- 
stitutional power, but within an eye evil 
because it looked too much on the for- 
bidden thing, that which it could not do, 
the courts may, indeed must, consider 
the act and its operation in. the light of 
all the evidence and strike it down, if in 





in view of thé private rights of the owner |’ 


its operation it appears to subject prop- 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


Note No. 10.—“Though the law itself be 
fair on its face, and impartial in appearance, 





yet if it is applied and administered by pub- 
lic authority with an evil eye and an un- 
equal hand, so as practically to make unjust 
and illegal discriminations between persons 
in similar circumstances, material to their 
rignte, the denial of equal justice is still 
reo the prohibition of the Constitution.” 


* 
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Production of Tin | /ncrease in Postal Revenues 


Growing Yearly at 
Progressive Rate 


Output of 6,582 Thousand 
Tons in Past 130 Years 
Estimated to Be Half of 
Yield of All Time 


The world since antiquity has turned 
out approximately 13,000,000 long tons of 
tin, one of the most useful of the common 
metals and one of the earliest employed 
by man, the Bureau of Mines has just esti- 
mated, according to information made 
available Aug. 5 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The world output in the 130 years from 
1801 to 1930 was 6,582,000 long tons, it was 
pointed out. The total ancient production 
of tin obviously must have been enormous, 
and the estimates of some wrifers imply 
that as much tin may have been produced 
~ prior to 1800 as has been turned out in 

the 130 years following. ‘The following 

additional information was supplied: 
Increasing, Production 


The output of tin has shown a striking 
advance in the last 25 years, but present 
reserves and resources are believed to be 
sufficient to permit a continuation of pro- 
duction for many years along an exten- 
sion of the long-time trend. From 1870 
to 1930 the world’s tin production in- 
creased at an average rate of 2,400 tons 
annually. If this rate of increase should 
continue, a production of 220,000 tons 
would be indicated for 1950. 


Such estimates require cautious consid- 
eration because of the relatively high price 
of tin and its restricted geographical dis- 
tribution, which creates a threat of sud- 
den curtailment of supplies in time of 
stress, and encourages the constant search 
for tin substitutes. Searches for substi- 
tutes for other products have often been 
successfui in the past. 


Large American Consumption 


The United States is by far the largest 
consumer of tin, but in the period of 1801 
to 1930 produced only 1,176 tons, or less 
than 0,02 per cent of the total world 
output. 

The possibiility that tin production be- 
fore 1930 was as great as the output since 
that year is surprising in view of the fact 
that the production of copper, lead and 
zinc in merely the. last decade exceeds 
the entire production of those metals be- 
fore 1800. 

@ At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the quantity of tin produced exceeded 
that of zinc but was less than that of cop- 
per and lead; yet in spite of the well- 
established position of tin in industry, 
expansion of its production, although 
great, has failed to keep pace with that of 
the other three metals. 


Wide Utilization of Tin 


Tin is one of the most useful of the 
common metals because of its fusibility, 
malleability, resistance to corrosion, readi- 
ness to alloy with other metals, and at- 
tractive silvery white color. It is a con- 
stitutent of bronze and of some-~ brasses, 
and in pewter it rendered an important, 
although lowly, service in former ages 
when metals were less abundant than now. 
It is at present almost indispensable for 
solders and bearing metals. and for the 
coating of sheet iron to protect it from 
oxidation. \ 





+ 


° 


Owing to its useful properties and the; 
ease with which its ores are found and’ 
smelted, tin was one of the first metals) 


to be used by humans. It is believed that 
tin was first used as a constituent of 
bronze, obtained by smelting mixtures of 
copper and tin ores. 


an invention of the Orient, but there is) 
little proof of this contention, owing to, 


the resistance of Oriental people to ar- 
cheological work. 


Bronze Made in Ancient China 


It is known that the bronze industry 
®) was well established in China about 1800 
B. C. The tin used was probably derived 
@rom the deposits of India and China. A 
rod found in Egypt is claimed to be the 
earliest specimen of bronze and is said 
to date back to 3700 B. C. 
about 9.1 per cent tin. 


It is clear that tin was one of the few 
metals known to man from very early 
times, and that its fairly regular produc- 

» tion persisted through long periods when 
the output of other metals except iron 
languished and practically ceased. 

Asia has been the outstanding source 
of the world’s tin supply, having contrib- 
uted 67.7 per cent of the total since 
1800. South America ranked second with 
11.9 per cent, followed closely by Europe 
with 11.6, by Australasia with 6.1 and 
Africa with 2.6. North America produces 
virtually no tin. The outstanding impor- 
tance of Asia has been due to the develop- 
ment of the tin deposits of the Malay 
Peninsula and Archipelago. The Fed- 
erated Malay States have turned out 37.2 
per cent of the world’s output since 1800. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the world’s yearly production of 
tin amounted to only 8,800 tons. Fifty 
years later it had nearly doubled, and 25 
years later it again doubled to nearly 
34,000 tons. During these 75 years there 
was a steady but relatively slow increase 
in world production of tin, the annual out- 
= at the end of the period being slightly 
ess than four times that at the beginning. 

Since 1875, however, the increase in 

@production has been rapid. By the end of 
the century production had increased to 
nine times that at the start, and in 1930 it 
was nearly 20 times as great as in 1800. 

This marked increase in production of 
tin was an outgrowth of industrialization. 
At the beginning of the past century tin 
was used chiefly in bronze for cannon 
and bells, in pewter ware, as a lining for 
copper cooking utensils, and to some ex- 
tent as tin plate for roofing purposes. 

Some of the outstanding developments 
that have contributed to the increased 
demand for the metal since 1800 were the 
adoption of the steam engine and power- 
driven machinery, which required bronze 
and soft metal bearings; the development 
of tin-plated containers for food and 
other products needed to supply the rap- 
idly increasing urban population with nec- 
essary commodities; the introduction of 
electrical power machinery and internal- 
combustion engines; automobiles and air- 
planes; and the widespread adoption of 
collapsible tin tube containers and tinfoil 
wrappers. 


* 


Tax on Fire Patrol Trucks 
Is Clarified in Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 5. 

Motor vehicles owned and used by the 
Minneapolis Board of Fire Underwriters 
in the operation of a patrol and salvage 
corps are not exempt from the State motor 
vehicle tax, according to a ruling of 


Deputy Attorney General Janfes E. Mark- | 
ham. 


A motor vehicle tax has never been im- 
posed on apparatus used by the fire in- 
surance patrol, he said, but the law pro- 
vides for an exemption only in the case 
of vehicles “owned and used” by the State 

@ or its politica) subdivisions. While the 


? 


Bronze is said to be) 


It contains | 


Deficit of 24 Millions 
Change, Says 


missals for cause. Even though this has 
resulted in decreasing our personnel by 
about 6,000 at an annual saving of $12,- 
000,000, the reduction in the postal expen- 
ditures has lagged behind the abrupt drop 
in the postal revenues. 

As you know, in conjunction with gen- 
eral legislation recommended by the Pres- 
ident to increase Government revenues 
and to curtail Government expenditures, 
Congress has now taken action to meet 
this special situation in-the Postal Serv- 
ice. It has increased postage rates to a 
point where even on the present dimin- 
ished volume of business we can now rea- 
sonably expect revenues not much less 
than the postal receipts of predepression 
years. At the same time, it has enacted 
legislation which will bring about a sub- 
stantial reduction in postal expenditures. 


Effect of Government 


Economy Measures 

Postal receipts for the fiscal year 1932 
amounted to $593,000,000. We estimate that 
the new 3-cent rate on letter mail, to- 
gether with the minor rate changes which 
Congress adopted, will bring this figure 
up to about $730,000,000 for the current 
year. 

Postal expenditures for the fiscal year 
1932 amounted to $797,000,000. The econ- 
omy bill enacted by Congress, providing 
for a temporary salary deduction of one- 
twelfth for certain classes of postal em- 
ployes and a one-month furlough without 
pay for other classes, is expected to pro- 
duce a minimum saving of about $41,000,- 
000, and reduce postal expenditures for 
the current year to about $756,000,000. 

In other words, we now calculate that 
postal revenues for the fiscal year 1933) 
will amount to $732,000,000, and postal ex- 
penditures to $756,000,000. If these esti- 
mates are exactly borne out, this will still 
leave a deficiency of revenues amounting 
to about $24,000,000. It is the Depart- 
ment’s hope that by careful supervision of 
expenditures throughout every branch and 
part of the Postal Service we can make 
an even better showing. And if the busi- 
ness revival of which there are now many 
encouraging signs should soon materialize 
in a substantial way, bringing a larger 
volume of postal business, it is not im- 
possible that for the fiscal year 1933 we 
shall be able to show a completely bal- 
anced post office budget. 

I should like to say a word specially 
about the Economy Bill, which as I have 
remarked, is expected to produce a saving 
in postal expenditures of at least $41,- 
000,000 during the current year. This bill 
reduces the salaries of postmasters, super- 
visors, rural carriers, and substitute em- 
ployes by one-twelfth for the duration of 
the year. It requires that all other employes 
be furloughed without pay for the equiva- 
lent of one calendar month. It is the 


Rural Mail Boxes 
Listed by Numbers 








Postal Guide to Contain Infor- 
mation to Aid Advertiser’ 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
‘cluding villages of 1,000 or less as rural 


| population, the total amounts to about 
60,000,000 persons. 

Thus, the mailing ‘list as furnished in 
the guide will provide advertisers with a 
sure means of reaching half of the per- 
| sons in the United States. If there are 189 | 
|hox holders on a certain route, for exam- 
|ple, the mailer can address 189 letters to 
“Box No. 1,” “Box No. 2,” and so on up to 
“Box No. 189,” thus reaching every family 
‘on the route. 
| Officials in the office of the First Assist- 
;and Postmaster General have studied the 
plan, and have found that the work of 
separating the mail at offices of address, 
| to the several routes under that office, will 
jbe insignificant and can be performed 
| without aditional cost to the service. 
| Before it was decided that the plan 
should be adopted, the Department con- 
ducted an experiment at the post office 
at Milwaukee, Wis., where the postmaster 
published and circulted a list of rural 
routes with the number of boxes served 
from each in the State of Wisconsin. Soon 
after the circulation of this list, a notice- 
able increase in newspaper circulations, 
and in direct-mail advertising, became ap- 
parent. 

If an advertiser now wishes to cover a 
certain county of any State, he must write 
to several postmasters, obtain from them 
a list of rural box holders in that county, 
then send out his mailing. With the new 
guide, he need only refer to the route 
listings for that county, then address his 
mailing to each Box. In this way, there is 
eliminated entirely the chance of sending 
too many or too few letters to the territory 
to be covered. 

Again, if he wishes to cover a certain 
section of an individual county, he can 
send letters to that section by addressing 
them to box holders on certain routes. If 
certain agricultural products are grown in 
one county, for instance, and a mail order 
house wishes to advertise implements for 
that kind of farming, letters may be sent 
to the individual territory in which that 
implement is valuable. 

Clarification of all new postal regula- 
tions will be outlined in the guide. Appli- 
cations of new rate rules, and of changes 
in second, third, and fourth class regula- 
tions will be explained. 

In addition, the publication will contain 
lists of all classes of post offices, with the 
complete reallocation recently effected by 
t! » Department. 


Railway Freight Receipts 
Decline by 850 Millions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and products in 1931, but represented a| 
drop from the 1930 figures. Cattle and 
calves originated in 1931 amounted to 
516,671 carloads with a revenue of $39,- 
886,139 compared with 576,000 carloads 
and a revenue of’$41,600,531 the year before. 
The largest 1931 revenue in this class, how- 
ever, care from fresh meats with a reve- 
nue of $41,978,594 against $41,122,642 in 
1930. 

Bituminous coal led the 1931 figures for 
oducts of mines with 4,912.275 carloads 
and a revenue of $585,932.936, a consid- 
erable drop from the 1930 figure of 6,024 - | 
963 carloads and a revenue of $718,448,068 
in 1930. 

In the classification of manufactures 
and miscellaneous, petroleum oils, refined, 
and gasclines headed the list with 1,501,685 | 
carloads and a revenue of $241,743,778, 
compared with 1,667,821 carloads and a 
revenue of $272,826,407 in 1930. 


trucks are used by the City of Minneap- 
olis, in Mr. Markham's opinion, they “con- 
cededly are not ownéd by the municipality 
and hence the conclusion is reached that 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


deaths, resignations, retirements, and dis- duty of all of us to accept this reduction 
cf compensation cheerfully and ungrudg- 
ingly. Considering the present low scale 
of living costs, it is probably true that 


8s 


view of immediate income than the most 





Anticipated Despite 
Mr. Coleman 


the most of us are well off, notwithstand- 
ing this 81-3 per cent cut in our normal 
salaries, as we were during the pre- 
depression days. At any rate, we are more 
fortunately situated from the point of 


of our fellow citizen who work for private 
employers. 

The present emergency provides post- 
masters with a special opportunity to 
demonstrate their resourcefulnes and ca- 
pacity as administrative officials. The 
success of the President’s economy pro- 
gram as applied to the Postal Service 
will depend very largely upon your abil- 
ity and your efforts. As the Govern- 
ment’s representatives in your respective 
communities, you should take every oc- 
casion to bring home to postal patrons 
the imperative need for their cooperation 
in this program. 

You should endeavor to bring about a 
wider understanding of the relationship 
which exists between postal facilities and 
postal service on the one hand, and Fed- 
eral taxes on the other. Without abating 
in the least the historic traditions of our 
service and the uniform courtesy which 
it is always our duty to exhibit to the 
public for which we perform our work, 
you should at all times endeavor to se- 
cure the support of the people to the policy 
of limiting postal facilities, at least for 
the present, to the actual needs of the 
community as a whole and dispensing 
with what is nonessential. 

In carrying out the provisions of the 
economy bill, we must never lose sight of 
the fact that the purpose of the bill is to 
save the taxpayers’ money. So far as con- 
sistent with this object, however, we 
should administer the law in such a way 
as to cause the least possible hardship to 
the employes. I have particularly in mind, 
of course, the provisions requiring the 24- 
day ftfrlough. The Department had hoped 
that these provisions could be carried into 
effect by a uniform withholding of pay 
throughout the 12 months of the year, 
leaving the furlough to be taken in exactly 
the same way as annual leave was for- 
merly taken; that is, at those seasons of 
the year when the work is lightest and 
the employes can be spared with the least 
inconvenience to the service. But the ac- 
counting officers have ruled that this may 
not be done—that no furlough leave may 


Against Surety 


Order Made on Self-insurer’s 
Bond Under Compensa- 


tion Statute in California 
Is Held to Be Valid. 


Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 5. 


The State Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction to render an award 
against a surety on a self-insurer’s bond 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the California Supreme Court held re- 
cently in the case of Hartford Accident’ 
and Indemnity Co. v. Industrial Accident 
Commission et al. 

The bond had been furnished in con- 
nection with an authorization to the Pick- 
ering Lumber Co., to self-insure its com- 
pensation risk. The company having gone 
into receivership, the Commission held a 
hearing upon application of the benefi- 
ciaries of awards made against the em- 
ployer for an order requiring the surety 
to pay compensation remaining unpaid. 

Jurisdiction Assumed. 

The Commission assumed jurisdiction 
and entered an order directing the surety 
to pay $20,000, the full penalty of the bond, 
to be divided pro rata among the benefi- 
ciaries except for a sum to be retained 
for four claims not finally settled at that 
time. 

The surety objected that the Commis- | 
sion had not followed the terms of the 
bond in fixing the amount due. The bond 
provided that the surety would pay 
awards in case the employer failed to do 
so, at their present worth commuted pur- 
suant to the terms of section 28 (d) of 
the Compensation Act. The Commission 
did not do this but found that the amount 


said it would have been a useless gesture 
to have commuted the present worth of 
the awards and hence there was no re- 
versible error. 


Double Liability Clause 


It was further held that the provision 
in the Commission’s order retaining part 
of the fund for payment of awards to be 
determined later was ample protection for 
the surety against double liability. 


A claim for $2,500 for attorney’s fees 
was disallowed by the court. The bond 
provided for the payment of reasonable 
attorney fees, but the court said that in 
no case should the surety be liable for 
more than the penalty of the bond, in- 


| 


due was more than $20,000. The court} 





cluding attorney fees. 








be taken in advance of equivalent de- 


ductions from pay. This creates a difficult 
situation. 


Problems Involved in 


Distributing Furloughs 

Post Office work is always lightest dur- 
ing the Summer, during the months at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. It follows 
that, under the ruling of the accounting 
officers, furloughts at the time of greatest 
convenience to the Service can not be al- 
lowed without withholding pay for the en- 
tire periods of leave taken. 

But it must be borne in mind that the 
pay withheld from regular employes for 
the periods during which they are on 
furlough must be impounded and re- 
turned to the Treasury, and is not avail- 
able for the hire of substitutes; so that 
the Department is compelled to require 
that the furloughs shall be taken at times 
when a minimum of substitute service will 
be necessary, notwithstanding that fact 
that this will mean a disproportionate re- 
duction in the compensation of the em- 
Ployes who are subject to the furlough 
plan during the early thonths of the year. 

So far as possible, however, the De- 


their utmost to distribute the furloughs 
equitably and with as much regard for 
the convenience of the personnel as cir- 
cumstances will permit. In this connec- 
tion, I have suggested in a recent bulletin 
that where service conditions will permit, 
employes be allowed 12 consecutive days as 


sult in greatest econcmy to 
ment. 


This policy was adopted after many 


which required employes to lay off two to 
three hours on certain days of the week 
until 24 days of eight hours each had 
been saved. 


While this latter policy requires no ex- 


|penditure for substitute’ service, it was 


deemed unfair to the employes, many of 
whom need a period of rest during the 
year. 

I ask your loyal cooperation in meeting 
the problems arising as a result of the 
economy bill, and in the Department’s ef- 
forts to maintain satisfactory service 
within the smaller appropriation available 
for the current year. 





Counsel’s Fee Deductible 
In Criminal Proceeding 


(Continued from Page 4.]} 


criminal charges and was compelled to pay 
uot large sums of money for attorney’s fees 
and other expenses of the trial, he paid 
what was necessarily incurred by reason 
of carrying on his own business, viz., that 
of acting as chief executive officer of the 
Steel Company. 

The qusetion whether the expenditure 
was an odinary expense is answered by 
the Supreme Court in the Kornhauser 
case, supfa: 

“* © * it was an ‘ordinary and necessary’ 
expense, since a suit ordinarily and, as a 
general thing at least, necessarily requires 
the employment of counsel and payment 
of his charges.” 

While the expense for which claim .was 
made might be deemed personal, in the 


| sense that the outlay was made by the 


taxpayer in defending himself from a 
charge which, if proved, would have sub- 
jected him to liability to imprisonment or 
both, yet it was an expense made necessary 
by the nature of the taxpayer's business. 


liability upon the criminal aspect of the 
case was eliminated. 

‘The expenses in curred and paid out by 
him, were, in our view, made necessary 
because a criminal quality was attributed 
to acts which were preformed by the tax- 
payer in carrying on his trade or business. 
Guided by the construction placed by the 


| Supreme Court upon the language of the 
were | 


statute, was conclude that they 
“ordinary and necessary” expenses. 

The petition for review is dismissed and 
the decision of the Board of Tax Appeals 
affirmed. 


Oil Well Production 
Reduced in East Texas 
Austin, Téx., Aug. 5. 





duced the allowable daily production of 
crude petroleum in the East Texas field 








they are not exempt from the payment 
of the motor vehicle tax.” 


frony 46 to 44 barrels per well per day, for 
each of the 7,500 wells now producing. 
The order is effective through Aug. 15. 


partment expects that postmasters will do | 


a@ vacation period and that the other 12) 
days bé granted in such units as will re-| 
_the Depart- | 


complaints had been received because of | 
the practice prevailing in some offices| 


‘Orders of Texas Commission Restricting 
Production of Oil Sustained by Court 


The State Railroad Commission has re- | 


| 


‘Fidelity Protection 
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Industrial Board |Alleged ‘Write-up’ in Valuation 
Foreseen From Higher Rates Upheld in Award| Of New York Utility Described 


quire about common stock acquired during 
the period from Sept. 15, 1922, to Dec. 











Transcript of Testimony Explains Steps in 
Recording Investment on Books 





HE Federal Trade Commission was told in testimony June 16 by Charles Nodder, 

examiner, that through transactions involving the stock of the New York State 
Gas & Electric Company the Associated Gas & Electric Company “effected a 
“write-up” of $13,175,076 on its books in the investment in this company. 


Transcript of Mr. Nodder’s testimony, just made available, sets forth the various 
steps involved in the transactions resulting in the appreciation of the investment. 
The examination of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission 
chief counsel. Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from Mr. 
Nodder’s testimony follow: 


Q. 





+ 
We turn to page 97 and begin to in-, the records of the New York State Gas & 
Electric Corporation refiected the setting up 


31,| of notes receivable and a credit to the New 
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mgress 
is at end of last line. 


Alpe, E. N., ed. The law of stamp duties on 


eeds and other instruments, revised and 
enlarged by A. R. Pudall and H. W. Jordan. 
2ist ed. 415 p. London, Jordan & sons, 
1931. 32-6398 
William. Slam! A ga-ga history of 
the Culbertson-Lenz bridge war; illus. by 
M. Phillips. 83 p. N. Y., e Bridge world, 
1932. 32-11653 


Bastian, G. C. Editing the day’s news; an 


introduction to newspaper copy-reading. 
headline writing, illustration, makeup, an 
general newspaper methods, revised by ~* 

Ve 


Case, foreword by H. F. Harrington. 


1929. You have already indicated that the| York State Gas & Electric Corporation’s capi- ed. 300 p., illus. N. Y¥., The Macmillan co 
principal growth of the system began about/tal surplus account, which was subsequently} 1932. 32-11 
1922. A. Yes, sir. transferred to capital stock account. Cor-| mont, Francis. The maides tragedy, by 


therefore deal with most of the Associated 
=. & Electric Company acquisitions? 
es, sir. 


up the companies held at Sept. 15, 1922, and 
then follow with others in the order of the 
date of their acquisition; 
A. That is correct. 

may be found practicable? A. Yes, sir. 


that is dealt with is New York State Elec- 
tric & Gas Corporation. 


owned an investment 
Sept. 15, 1922? 


as Ithaca Gas & Electric Corporation, has it 


attention to the footnote at the bottom of 


. The New York State Electric & ¢ . 
page 97. Q e Electric & Gas Cor 
poration set up this note - 

+++ ceivables, did it not? A. Yes sir reat | 

Q. All right; the name of this company, Q. Thereby increasing its assets? A. Yes, sir. | 


Advised for Banks | 


Illinois Urges Continuance of 
Protection for Depositors 


Springfield, Ill., Aug. 5. 
Illinois banks are being urged by the 
State Auditor of Public Accounts, Oscar 
Nelson, to continue carrying fidelity bonds 
foz the protection of depositors. Some 
banks have discontinued this coverage, he 
said, because of higher premium rates now 
in effect. He suggested that other 
rconomies be made to retain protection. A 
statement by Mr. Nelson follows in full 
text: 


age by companies furnishing fidelity bonds 
has caused some banks to discontinue this 
service. The Banking Department of the 


tion that the depositors were entitled to 
this protection. We still maintain this 
position. 

We hold no brief for insurance compa- 
nies in the matter of increased premium’ 
rates. If losses have justified the increase 
it may be necessary and facts will sub- 
stantiate or disprove the action of the cor- 
poration furnishing bonds. If substanti- 
ated, then the more need for proper fidelity 
coverage by banks. Perhaps expenses may 
be cut in other quarters so that the bank 


its depositors. In some cases banks have 
reduced the amount carried which is far 
better than discontinuing. 


An increase in premium rates for cover- | 


State of Illinois has always taken the posi- | 


| appraisal on a reproduction cost new basis? 





may continue to carry this protection for | 


Q. And, this part of your testimony will| respondingly, Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany increased the value of its investment 
in New York State Electric & Gas Corpora- 
tion’s common stock. 


Q. I want to see if I understand this trans- 
action. Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
as I understand it, had a promissory note of 
$1,000,000 given by Associated Utilities Invest- 
ing Corporation, is that right? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Which Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany credited to an account entitled ‘notes 
receivable?” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Associated Gas & Electric Company de- 
livered this note to the New York State Elec- 


tric & Gas Corporation, is that correct? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. The latter company giving no considera- 
tion in return? A. That is correct. 


Q. Thereupon, the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company credited $1,000,000 against notes 


receivable, thereby reducing th ? 
a ar g that account? A. 


A. 
Q. I understand that you plan to first take 


is that correct? 
Q. That is, you will do that as nearly as 
Q. Under this heading, the first company 


A. Yes. 

Q. It is my understanding that Associated 
in this company at 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This company has been formerly known 


not? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Subsequently, its name was changed to 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation? 
A. Yes, sir. It may be advisable to call 


organized in 1922, was originally what? A. 
Ithaca Gas Light Company. ; 

Q. It merged with Ithaca Electric & Power 
Corporation, did it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Resulting in a corporation named what? 

A. Ithaca Gas & Electric Corporation. 


Q. At the same time crediting th a 
en eo, Sepital surplus A. Yes, sir, ner 
fe ereby increasing its s s 
an correct. g urplus? A. Yes, 
. Thereafter, did it take this $1,000,000 in 
capital surplus and transfer it toa account 





Beau 


Benham, F. C. Go back to 


Bevan, 


Bible. 


Brawley, B. G. 


| Comrie, J. 


. . . & John Fletcher; intro. by Christopher 
Morley; wood engravings by Freda Bone. 
147 p. N. Y., Print. for Cheshire house, 1932. 


32-11488 
gold, 44 p. Lon- 
don, Faber & Faber, 1931. 32-11658 
E. R. Christianity. (The home uni- 
versity library of modern knowledge.) 255 
London, T. Butterworth, 1932. 32-11474 
O. T. Psaims. English. 1931. The 
Psalms, with introduction and notes by W; 
E. Barnes. (Westminster commentaries.) 
v. 2. London, Methuen & co., 1931. 32-9298 
History of the English hymn, 
N. Y., The Abingdon press, 1932. 
32-11467 


56 p. 


Briggs, Thos. H., ed. Literature in the senior 


» M. J. Herzberg 


high school, edited by 
, illus. Boston, 


and E. M. Bolenius. 


Houghton Mifflin co., 1932. 32-11490 
Church, Mrs. V. W. (Frame), ed. Curtain! 
A book of modern plays. 504 p. N. ” 
Harper & brothers, 1932. 32-11491 


Claparede, Mme. Helene (Spir), comp. From 


world understanding to world peace; voices 
from the elite of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and the United States; an by 
Gilbert Murray, introduction by D. 8. Jor- 
dan, conclusion by Paul Monroe. 185 p. 
Lond., Williams & Norgate, 1931. 32-11 

D. History of Scottish medicine, 
2d ed. 2 v., illus. Lond., Published for the 
Wellcome historical medical museum b' 


Q. The next change its name was to|on New York State Electric & Gas Corporae | Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 1932. 32-117! 
what? ¢ ae books called “capital stock account?” | Cooper, J. W. A textbook of pharmacognosy, 
A. New York State Gas & Electric Corpora-| A. Yes, sir. by .. . and T. C. Denston; illus. by M. 
tion. * Was that the account wherein the value Riley. 298 p., illus. N. Y¥., Sir I. Pitman 
Q. What was its next name? of the New York State Electric & Gas Cor- & sons, 1931. 32-11788 
A. New York State Electric Corporation. poration stock was carried? A. Yes, sir. Diez, Ernst. Byzantine mosaics in Greece, 
Q. And its next name? 9. This resulted in an increase in the stated Hosios Lucas & Daphni, by ... and Otto 
A. New York State Electric & Gas Corpo- ~ ue of the stock of the New York State Demus. Published for the American school 
ration by which it was known Dec. 31, 1929. baat & Gas Corporation as carried on its| of classical studies at Athens. 117 p. Cam- 


a - a is correct. 
lo nd, at the same time, and in con-| 
nection therewith, Associated Gas & Electric 


In this report, I have used the name New 
York Electric & Gas Corporation at all times 
to save confusion in the names of that com- 


bridge, Mass., Harvard univ. press, a 
Digby, E. B. Life psychology; ear The art of 


Company added $1,000,000 
pany. ,000 to its investment living. 64 p. Atlanta, Ga., 1932. 32-11466 
Q: We have learned that 46,484 shares of ase erentuns New York State Electric & | Fosdick, H. E As I see religion. 201 p. N. Y., 


the common stock of this corporation, owned 
by Associated Gas & Electric Company were 
revalued at Sept. 15, 1922. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And, in addition value of $58,105 being 
given to that investment on the books of 
Associated Gas & Electric Company? A. That 
is true. 

Q. That resulted in an aggregate value for 
Associated Gas & Electric Company's invest- 
ment in that stock of what sum? A. $1,859,360. 

Q. Were revaluations or readjustments made 
in this stock at various times? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what book value was it carried Dec. 
1, 1927? A. $20,992,879.54. 

Q. That represented a net increase in re- 
corded value of how much in excess of the 
sum at which it stood Sept. 15, 1922? A. $19,- 
133,519.54. 

Q@. Was this net increase the result of seven 
different revaluations or readjustments made 
between 1924 and 1927? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The first so-called adjustment repre- 
sented an increase of $1,396,396.60, did it not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was made when? A. That was made 
in December of 1924. 

Q. Does that represent a sum added to As- 
sociated’s recorded investment in the stock 


A. That is correct. 

Q. What is the next increase which Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company recorded in 
its investment in stock of New York State 
Electric & Gas Corporation? 


Cy ow 


A. It is what I have designated 1 
Made in November of 1926, th the aaeent 


of $98,242. 
A. That was 


Q. Was that an 
“ee 
> at was the basis for this 
A. Item C resulted from a scumeter or yo 
rent net earnings from corporate surplus 
to capital stock account on the books of New 
York State Electric & Gas Corporation in 
accordance with what we have styled Method 
C. outlined on pages 77 and 78 of the report. 
- Does what you have said mean that) 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation 
had net earnings of $98,242? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did they contribute those earnings to 
= Gas & Electric Company? A. 
Q. Did New York State Electric & - 
poration transfer those earnings en cae. 
rate surplus to the capital stock account in 


increase? 


sociNew York Electric & Gas Corporation? — Pa eons value of its stock was car- 
A. Yes, sir. oud Q. Did Associated Gas & Electric Company 


thereupon write up its investment in stoc’ 
of New York State Electric & Gas wn 
tion by the same amount? A. They. did. 
Q. At the time that this was done, did As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company credit this 
amount to an account which was subsequently | 
closed into corporate surplus? A. It did. 
Q. At the time that this happened did New | 
York State Electric & Gas Corporation have 
outstanding in the\hands of the public funded 
debt or other obligations or preferred ac- | 
ee ee a “— of the stock in 
ssociate as ectri 
invested. a a 
z > nas aeetins funded debt. 
- In e hands of the public? A. 
hands of the public. ’ me 
Q. Do you recall approximately how much? | 
A. It had a total outstanding funded debt | 
of approximately $5,000,000. 
Q. Did it have other obligations of a sub- | 
stantial amount which were not funded? 
A. It had accounts payable to outside 
parties. | 
Q. Of about how much? 
A. I can not tell you offhand that amount. | 
Q. Did it have preferred stock outstanding | 
in the hands of the public? 
A. It had no preferred stock outstanding in 
the hands of the public. 
Q. What were the gross assets? Can you! 
tell us the gross assets of the company at that 


Q. What is that increase due to or what 
was the reason for it? 

A. It was due to a revaluation of the prop- 
erty of the New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation, as the result of an appraisal 
upon a reproduction new basis of the physi- 
cal property of that company by E. J. Cheney, 
consulting engineer. The increased property 
values were reflected in the investment of 
Associated Gas & Electric Company in the 
stock of New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation. 

Q. Mr. Cheney, I understand, made this 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There was a corresponding write-up In | 
estimated investment in the stock of New 
York State Electric & Gas Corporation? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. That accounts for the 
A. That is correct. 

@. When was the second increase made? 
A. The second increase was made in October | 
of 1925. 

Q. What was the amount of it? A. $1,000,000. 

Q. What was that due to? | 

A. That increase resulted from the delivery | 
by Associated Gas & Electric Company to 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation 
of a promissory note of Associated Utilitics | 
Investing Corporation, Delaware, without con- 


first increase? 








{Continued from Page 4.] 


erty to a confiscatory control, which, 
transcending the public necessity in order 
to accomplish an end not permitted, it is 
|beyond the power of the Legislature to 
| institute. Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 
371. 


It is upon this branch of the case, 
whether the orders transcend necessity, 
that we have had our gravest misgivings. 
The enormous and constantly increasing 
disproportion between actual and potential 
production, and the powerful and unremit- 
ting pressure of the oil industry as a whole 
for limited production in order to keep 
prices up, have caused us considerable 
question as to whether, in spite of their 
prima facies, the orders may stand. 


The record, especially plaintiff's inter- 
pretation of it, suggests that instead of 
with an eye single to conserving waste, 
regulations have been enacted in a sweep- 
ing way as a part of a general program 
to restrict production in the State and that 


has induced a regulation which, while it 
does ehave relation to the prevention of 
| waste, is unnecessarily drastic in its limita- 
tion upon production; that is, confines pro- 
duction from the plaintiffs’ wells more 
greatly that the public necessity to con- 
serve against waste requires, and results, 
as to plaintiffs, in an order ilegally limit- 
ing their production. 


The record, however, does no more than 
suggest this. It does not, as it was en- 
c mbent upon plaintiffs to have it do, es- 


the orders carry. We are without proof; 
we may not conjecture whether these 
orders are beyond necessity, and that an- 
other plan of reduction for the field bring- 


drawals of a considerably larger amount 
per well or upon the basis of potential, 
rather than per well, would accomplish 
the permissible purpose without trenching 
upon the unpermissible one. 
erlightening the court as to conditions in 
|the field generally, and as to what might 
|be expected under a different program 
|generally applied, plaintiffs have pitched 
their case upon the view that the matter 
stands as to them, upon the proof of 
the condition of their individual wells, un- 
related to other wells and the pool as a 
whole, and that they are under no 
obligation to furnish evidence as to 
a system of control which would reason- 
j;ably attain the permisible public ends 
without unduly drastic effect upon the 
plaintiffs. 

We are clear that the matter of field 
conditions in general may not be so ap- 
proached and disposed of by plaintiffs, 
and that upon the record in this case, 





the basence of this singleness of purpose | 


|tablish it against the prima facies which | 
He was acquired on that charge so that| 


ing about ratable and reasonable with- | 


Instead of | 





sideration. Associated Gas & Electric Com-| time? | 
pany thereupon credited notes receivable and) 4’ Not right now. I have that information. | 
= - They —— ‘ 


>-+ + | 

Q. They were very substantially in excess 

of the amount of the funded debt, were 
they not? Yes, sir. 
Q. What is the next increase that Asso- | 

ciated Gas & Electric Company made in the 
recorded value of its investment in stock of 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation? 
|_ A. That is the item I have designated D. 
In February of 1927, in the amount of $16,- 
134,719.14. | 
Q. In that connection, it appears that in 

November of 1927 there was a write-down in 
the recorded investment on the books of As- 
| sociated Gas & Electric Company amounting | 
to $2,640,976.38? A. That is correct. | 
Q. Was this a correction of or deduction 

from the $16,000,000 item? A. It was. ' 
Q. Is this item of deduction labeled F in! 

your report? A. It is. 
Q. Now, let us have your explanation, please, 


absent clear proof that the amount of 
withdrawals allowed or the method of dis- 
tribution from the pool as a whole is re- 
strictive as to plaintiffs beyond the ne- 
cessities of the case, we cannot strike down 
as unlawfull upon their face the orders 
in question here, as, if they were orders 
entirely preventing production, or fixing 
a reductio ad adsurdum in amount, we 


certainly could do. }as to the basis for the increase of $16,000,000 | 

We have concluded, therefore, upon the | designated D in the table and the increase of 
present record that we should deny the | Something over $2,000,000 designated F in the 
emery ncn any Bag a aes A. The net adjustment resulting from Items | 





Harper & brothers, 1932. 32-26506 
Garland, Joseph. The youngest of the fam- 
ily, his care and training. 196 p. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard univ. press, 1932. 
32-11786 
Gharpure, J. R. Hindu law. 4th ed. 561 p. 
Bombay, Published by J. R. Gharpure, at 
the office of The collection of Hindu law 
texts, 1931. 32-6383 
Goddard, Morrill. What interests people— 
and why; Modern miracles; Underneath the 
veneer of civilized man; The sixteen ele- 
ments of universal interest, F o. 9 2 ae 
addresses made at the annual conferences 
of the American weekly sales ee 
in New York, December, 1928, 1929, 1930, 
1931. 91 p. N. Y., The American sone 
1932. 32-11 
Gt. Brit. Delegate to the League of nations. 
Claim made by the Finnish government 
with regard to Finnish vessels used during 
war by government of the United kingdom. 
Memorandum of United kingdom delegate 
on Council presented in reply to the memo- 
randum of Finnish government of Dec., 
1931. 10 Bi Geneva, 1932. 32-11900 
Henry E. luntington library and art gal- 
lery, San Marino, Calif. The art collections, 
& preliminary hand-book of the art gallery 
and the A. D. Huntington memorial art col- 
lection. 51 p., illus. San Marino, Calif., 
1931. 32-4810 
Jerusalem, Wilhelm. An introduction to 
losophy. Authorized trans. (from the 
ed., rev. and enl.) by C. F. Sanders. Rev. ed, 


526 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1932. 
32-11468 
Klein, H. H. America, use your head! 192 p. 


N. Y., Printed by Isaac Goldmann co., 1932. 


32-11657 
League of nations. Armaments truce. 20 p. 
Geneva, 1931. 32-11 


League of nations. The course and phases 
of world economic depression; report pre- 
sented to the Assembly of the League of 


nations. Rev. ed. 355 Geneva, Secre- 
tariat of the League of nations, 1931. 
32-26159 


Levie, W. E. A popular handbook of law of 
bankruptcy in Scotland. 3d ed. 136 p. Ed- 
inburgh, W. Hodge & co., 1931. 32-6399 

Manchester, N. H. Sainte Marie (Parish). 
Comite paroissial du cinquantenaire. Parcdisse 
Sainte-Marie, Manchester, New Hampshire; 
cinquantenaire, 1880-1930. 393 p., illus. 
Manchester, Imprimerie Lafayette, a me 


Miller, H. H. Intermediate geography, DP. ae 
and M. E. Polley. New ed. 416 p., illus. 
Boston, Ginn and co., 1932. 32-11654 


Pollak, K. H. Our labor movement today. 
(Brookv'ood labor pamphlets. no. 4.) 112 p., 


illus. Katonah, N. Y., Brookwood, 1932. 
32-11656 
Richardson, N. E. The Christ of the class 


room; how to teach evangelical Christian- 
ity. New ed. 372 p. N. Y., The Macmillan 
co., 1932. 32-11471 
Shanks, L. P. Anatole France, the mind and 
the man. 236 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1932. 32-11489 
Waldman, Milton, ed. The omnibus book of 
travellers’ tales; being the history of ex- 
loration told by the explorers. 864 p., illus. 
ndon, L. Stein, 1931. 32-26258 


Williams, J. F. The business man and his 
health. 175 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book 
co., 1932. 32-11787 


Wynn, Wm. T., ed. 
lections and b' 
ited by... 
1932. 


Southern literature; se- 
lographies, selected and ed- 
534 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 
32-11480 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Va.—Tax Code of Va., with Amdmts. Enacted 
at Sessions of General Assembly of 1928, 
1930 and 1932. Pub. by Dept. of Taxation, 
Richmond, 1932. 





Island Edison Corporation. 

Q. Did it transfer that common stock to} 
|New York State Electric & Gas Corporation? 
A. It did. 

Q. Did it transfer it without consideration? 
A. It did. 

Q. Did the New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation thereupon set up as an invest- | 
ment in Staten Island Edison Corporation 
the same sum at which this investment had 
been carried on the books of Associated Gas 


; ner) 1 D and F resulted from the transfer to New 
out prejudice, of course, to plaintiffs’ right | Foes See Sara = os Corpernes by As- | 
‘ ; j | ectric ompany oO the com- | 
pap ge pry big oe ne < mon stock of Staten Island Edison Corpora- | 
sure of held conditions, 41S|tino without consideration. The book value 
made to appear that, motives and pur-jof the investment in Staten Island Edison | 
poses aside (for with motives and pur- ern ee the soote of semen’ Ses | 
ses as such we Vv ° . 01 ec > Company and o ssociate lec- | 
Hing v ‘tae tare nesnies o Se, ame tric Companies to whom credit therefor was 
v. wiey, sup’ | given, being transferred to its investment in | 
on plaintiffs’ production, though imposed | New York State Electric & Gas Corporation. | 
in the general exercise of an admitted ‘ate 5 ee oe ee — a Underssens | 
police power, have been, either inadver-/|''S transaction. Associated Gas & Electric 
tantly or with intention, because of an eye > ey + tee. ‘Corporetion® waned 
not single, imposed in violation of the| A. It owned some common stock of Staten | 
rule that the police power exercised here 
finds its place in, and is limited to, the 
necessities of the case. 4 





Agriculture, Colorado, 15th Census of U. §.:|& Electric Company prior to the transfer? 
1930—Bur. Census, U. 8. Dept. Commerce.| A. Yes, sir. 
Apply at Bur. 31-27053 | 


¢ + +4 | 

Q. At the time of that transfer, did Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company add to its 
investment in New York State Electric & Gas | 
Corporation the sum at which it had pre-/| 
viously carried its investment in the common 
stock of Staten Island Edison Corporation | 
so transferred? A. It did. | 
Q. Does this mean, then, that on the books | 
of Associated Gas & Electric Company the| 


Agriculture, Washington, 15th Census of U. 8.: 
1930—Bur. Census, U. 8. Dept. Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. 31-27053 | 


Construction Industry, New Hampshire, 15th | 
Census of U. S.: 1929—Distribution No. C- | 
116, Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Ap- | 
ply at Bur. 31-28378 

Wholesale Distribution, Montana, i5th Census 
of U. S.: 1929—Distribution No. W-115, Bur. 
Census, U. 8S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at| 
Bur. 2-26315 | aon cuperemen was oneseereg to its in-| 

.| Vestment in New Yor tate Electric & Gas | 

Poms, Sonth Debts, 13th Census of U. S-:/ Corporation at the time that stocks of Staten 
aante ak Bar jus, U. 5. Dept. Ol 28623 | Land Edison Corporation were transferred 

pply ‘ur, * by Associated to New York State Electric & 


Families, Idaho, 15th Census of U. S.: 1930—|Gas Corporation? A. That is correct. 
Bur. Census, U. 8. Dept. Commerce. Apply Q. How did the corporation known as As- 
at Bur. 31-23622 | sociated Electric Companies come into the, 


picture? 

A. Associated Electric Companies owned a 
large amount of Staten Island Edison Cor- 
poration common stock. At the time of this 
transaction Associated Electric Companies 
transferred its investment in the common | 
stock of Staten Island Edison Corporation 
through open account of Associated Gas & 
Electric Company to New York State Electric 
& Gas Corporation. 

Q. Did that Associated Electric Companies 
also own common stock of Staten Island Edi- | 
son Corporation? A. That is correct. 


Families, New Mexico, 15th Census of U. 8.:| 
1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. 31-28622 

Families, Montana, 15th Census of U. S.: 1930 
—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Ap- 
ly at Bur. 31-28622 

Wholesale Distribution, Utah, 15th Census of 

- §.: 1929—Distribution No. W-125, Bur. 
Census, U. 8. Dept. Price, 5 
cents. 32-26315 

Census of Mines and Quarries: 1929, California, | 
Oregon, Washington, 15th Census of U. 8.— 
Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply 


Commerce. 





| Survey of Current Business—August, 1932, Vol. 


at Bur. 32-26534 Q. Which was transferred to New York 
State Electric & Gas Corporation. A. Yes, sir. 
12, No. 8, Bur. Foreign and Domestic Com- Q. And, at the time of the transfer, did 
merce, U. S. Dept. Commerce, Price, $1.50| Associated Gas & Electric Company give the 


per year, 21-26819 | Associated Electric Companies credit on its 
4 





jin Staten 


investment of that company in Staten Island | 











R. I.—Motor Vehicle Laws of Rhode Island, 


1932. Bd. of Public Roads, Motor Vehicle 
om. Providence, 1932. 
8th Ann. Rept. of Births, Marriages, Di- 


vorces and Deaths, for yr. ended . 31 
1930. Providence, 1930. 

Acts and Resolves passed by General As- 
sembly of R. I. and Providence Plantations, 
Nov., 1931-Jan., 1932. Providence, 1932. 








books for Associated Electric Companie’s in- 
vouneees in Staten Island Edison Corporation? 
. It ‘ 
Q. And, did it add that sum, too; that is, 


| did Associated Gas & Electric Company add 


that sum to tts investment in New York State 
Electric & Gas Corporation? A. It did. 

Q. In other words, as appears by page 100 
of your report, where you reproduce a general 
voucher from the files of Associated Gas & 
Electric Company, Associated Gas & Electric 


|Company added $16,124,719.14 to its invest- 


ment in New York State Electric & Gas Cor- 
poration’s stock, is that right? A. Yes, sir. 

. At the same time, Associated Gas & 
Electric Company wrote out its investment 
Island Edison Corporation, did 
it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Amounting to $733,770.18? A. Yes, sir. 

Q And credited Associated Utilities Invest- 
ing Corporation what amount? 

A. $15,390,948.96. The credit to Associated 
Utilities Investing Corporation in that amount 
of $15,390,948.96 represented an open ac- 
count transaction with that corporation, 
which in turn acquired the common stock 
of Staten Island Edison Corporation from 
Associated Electric Companies,:all of the 
transactions being open-account dealings. 

Q. I notice from this reproduction of the 
voucher at page 100 that the name of the 
company is given as New York State Gas & 
Electric Company, whereas I understand from 
you that the correct name of the company 
is New York State Electric & Gas Corporation. 
A. The correct name of the company at 
Dec 31, 1929, was New York State Electric & 
Gas Corporation, and I have tried to use that 
name throughout to save confusion. 

Q. Well, tiYis is not a write-up, I take it, 
then, but a transfer of recorded investment 
from one stock to another. A. That is correct. 

Q. The original entry was based on the 
| value of how many dollars per share for the 
| Staten Island Edison Corporation common. 
stock? A. $88.47. 

Q. And was this corrected or adjusted to @ 
value of $73.98 per share? A. It was, 

Q. And is that the basis of the deduction 
| neprenateted by Item F in your table at page 
98? t. is. 


Publicaton of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Aug. &. 
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ey 


Is Given A al ‘ 
Sees bere’ Exceeding 28,000 


Ro _Uines, soma... C# Tons Built in July 


Duty of Taxpa 
i e 
To File Return | 
Rates Between Washington 
And New York 
Total of. 65 Steam, Motor, 
Sail and Unrigged Ships 


: Under New Law 
| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Added to Tonnage, Says 


Lack of Formal Notice Is Not has just approved tariffs of the Pennsyl- 
To Be Acceptable as an |vania and Baltimore & Ohio Ral ee 
Navigation Bureau 


J effective Aug. 10, reducing passenger fares 
Excuse, According to 


between New York, Washington and cer- 
cE tain intermediate points so as to offset 
Commissioner Burnet 


motor coach competition. 

The new tariffs, which will expire Nov. 
30 unless changed prior to that date, will/ 4 total of 65 steam, motor, sail and un- 
|reduce the fare between New York and|rigged vessels of 28,338 gross tons were 
| Washington from $8.14 to $5.65 per person, | pyilt in the United States and officially 
one way, applicable in day coaches only.|numbered in July, according to informa- 

The new rate first will be tried OM|tion made public Aug. 5 by Arthur J. 
trains of the two roads leaving Washing-| Tyrer, Assistant Director of the Bureau of 


ton shortly after midnight. If successful, | Navigation and Steamboat Inspection. In 
according to information at the Commis- aS such vessels of 10.782 gross tons 


| sion, the cut rate may be applied to other| were added to the American Merchant 
trains of the respective roads. \Marine, and in July, 1931, 123 vessels of 
On the B. & O., it was learned, the | 30,:71 gross tons were given official num- 
coaches will be equipped with reclining bers. 
printed. Then arises the question of the chair and buffet service. | When a vessel is built or otherwise comes 
distribution of hundreds of thousands of! he rate of $5.65 between Washington | under the American flag, the navigation 
envelopes for the use of collectors in get-| and New York is nearly the same as that | laws adminisfered by the Bureau of Navi- 
ting the forms to the taxpayers. ‘| charged by the standard bus lines between | gation and Steamboat Inspection require 
Work of Collectors the two —. — yore a cut Se — oe ~ can be Sense oe 
.| the railroad fare from 3.6 cents per mile | operated, sha ave an official number 
ein ie praparition. of|% 2 cents per mile. carved or otherwise permanently marked 
Yists of the various manufacturers, pro- | = her main beam. This number is not 
ducers, importers, or other persons who o be altered during the life of the. vessel. | 
will be required to pay or collect the tax, Of the vessels numbered in July, 56 were 
so that.immediately upon receipt of the of wood construction, aggregating 1,188 
return forms they may be placed in the gross tons, and nine were of metal con- 
hands of the firms and individuals requir- | struction, aggregating 27,150 gross tons. 
ing them. These lists will, of course, be Total construction for the month was| 


e | 
Home Repair Pledges 
oe . 
Exceed 44 Millions tot constticton ir. ine month ‘was 
| classilie as follows: eam, vessels of | 
ees ot sera tigre A ar coneien.| 26,049 gross tons; motor (oil), 10 vessels 


irec- © lof 1,285 gross to : tor (gas), 4 be 

— can be procured. from bank direc ‘Campaign Supported by 62 | samme A peng - ens aod — Ger ae 

Local telephone and city directories are | Cities, With Portland, | ross tons; and unrigged, 2 vessels of 260 
Oreg., Leading 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


that dies may be made and stamps issued 
in time to get them into the hands of col- 
lectors of internal revenue and made avail- 
able for distribution by them to the public 
before the effective date of the new law. 

It is also necessary for experienced offi- 
cers of the Bureau to make an estimate 
of the number of new taxpayers who Will 
be affected by the proposed legislation so 
that the required number of forms may be 





ae sent ‘oe cals tan al of the steam vessels, there were 4 oil- | 
names of companies and persons engage ‘ -| 
in certain fines of businesses. Zone deputy | | burning vessels of steel construction of 26,- | 
coliectors—that is, men who have certain | : 049 gross tons. Classified geographically, 
etd to covet ears. “ aeeel) (Continued from Page 1.) ee eed ~~ Ra we lated 
collection districts of the United States|pyanston and Freeport, Ill., each, $500,- | rts, vessels | 
and who have personal knowledge.of va-/| 099; Omaha, Nebr. $500,000: Huntington, |°f .. = tons — — —_ 2 | 
rious lines of business in their respective yong Island, N. Y., $350,000; Muncie, Ind., | nas = a under Grea es 
zones—are conferred with for the purpose | $333 333: Taunton, Mass., $327,000; Sharon, | = - vessels 0 381 gross tons on 
aioe fae oe Siscemanon & ter bee" Ee eaneee, Einaten, Sx, pies: | There was one vessel reported during the 
‘Mailing of Returns | See 000:° avis in beens 900; Orange, | month as- transferred to foreign registry, 

When the forms are received from|N. J., $208,300; and Trenton, N. J., | Heprenenting a gross tonnage of 382, namely, 
Washington the collectors immediately | $200,000. the “Sequgia,” a wooden screw trans- 
proceed to place them in the hands of 


| 
: ferred to the Mexican flag —(Department 
“ In Oshkosh, Wis., plans hi | 

the new taxpayers. They do this by using |to spend $175,000; _ ‘aon — iy . of Commerce.) 

the mailing list previously prepared; by| 900 has been subscribed; in Montclair, N. 

handing them to persons who call at their J., $138,000 has been expended; and in 
offices; and by mailing them when re-| each of the cities—Riverside, Calif., Car- | 


- . - 
Automobile Financing 
quested to do so. lisle, Pa., Streator and Urbans, IIl., 
Through the courtesy of the press and | Keokuk, Iowa, Jackson, Miss., Carthage, 


e e 
Continuing Upward 
the radio the bureau and the collectors} Mo. and Columbus and Dayton, Ohio, . 


of internal revenue are able to bring to| pledges have run to $100,000 and over | 
i saultitude of new taxpayers a general!” me cost of conducting a campaign in| Volume for June Largest Since | 
nowledge of the law and regulations. | any one city of a given population can | Last Autumn 





Me 


yer Rail Fare Reduction American Vessels |Radio Corporation |Inte 


Income Decreases 


Revenue and Earnings for Half 
Year Shown to Be 
Below Year Ago 


Total gross income of $36,542,163, and 
jnet income of $219,405 for the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and its subsidiaries 
for the first six.months of 1932 have been 
announced by the corporation, according 
to information received at the Federal 
Radio Commission Aug. 5. 

For the corresponding period of 1931 
| gross income was $47,973,727, and net in- 
come was $2,638,703, the Commission re- 
vealed in making public the corporation’s | 
statement. 

The following additional information was 
made available: 

Total dividends paid on preferred stock 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PusLIisHEp WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UnrirTep States Dainty 


rstate Commerce Commission Rulings 


Announced in Railway Rate Proceedings 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 


Petroleum: I. and 8S. 
Petroleum Products from the Southwest. 
Proposed rates on petroleum products, in 
carloads, from origins in the Southwest to 
certain destinations in northern Missouri, 
southwestern Iowa, and western [Illinois 
poe og justified, except to certain destina- 
tions in Missouri directly intermediate to 
St. Louis. Proposed rates to latter destina- 
tions found hot justified, without prejudice 
to the filing of new schedules in accordance 
with the findings herein. Order of suspen- 
sion vacated as to the schedules found justi- 
fied. Schedules found not justified ordered 
canceled, and proceeding discontinued. 

Mortar: Fourth Section Application No. 
14692.—Building Mortar, Osborn, Ohio, to 
the South. Applicants authorized, subject 
to. conditions named herein, to establish and 
maintain rates on dry building mortar, in 
carloads, from Osborn, Ohio, to seuthern 
points, without observing the long-and- 





during the 1932 six-month period aggre-| 
gated $343,019, as. compared to $2,603,409) 
for the corresponding time of 1931. | 

During the second quarter of 1932 the) 
corporation lost $283,818, but had made| 
enough during the first quarter to show a} 
net income for the first two quarters in 
the black. No dividends were declared} 
for the second quarter. | 

Operating costs for the first half of 1932 
were reduced beneath the corresponding 
p:riod of 1931 in all operations except | 
amortization of patents, which in 1932 
cost $300,000, and in 1931 cost but $200,000. 

General operating costs were reduced by | 
about $9,000,000. Cost of sales, general 
operating, development, and selling and 
adimnistrative expenses amounted to $32,- 
943,655 during the first six months of the 
current year, as compared with $40,545,013 
during the first half of last year. 
‘Charges for interest, depreciation, and 
taxes were reduced by about $1,400,000. For 
the January through June period of 1932 
the total was $3,379,102; for the corre- 
sponding period of 1931 the amount was 
$4,790,010. 


Federal Relief Loans 


Exceed Five Millions' 


Three Direct Grants Made 
During Two-week Period 
Since New Law Applied 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
needed,” the Corporation declared in mak- | 
ing the Illinois loan. 

The statement announcing the Detroit | 
loan follows in full text: 








| 





As soon as the revenue bill is enacted | not be accurately estimated. It varies | 
(Continued from Page 1.] | 


were fully occupied in connection with = 
Pp reduced as much as 50 per cent according 
to the reports from some of these cities. 


into law the administrative officers and |. 3 543 : | 
legal and technical counsel of the Treas- = Suis ot te oe gag 4 
ury Department and bureau proceed tO| their services. The dentin in Portland trend. Retail financing dropped in both 
complete the official regulations, using @S/Oreg, a city of approximately 300,000 | May and June last year and wholesale 
a basis the tentative regulations which | population cost about $4,000 The ane i showed a decline in June, 1931. 
have already been drawn up. In view of| Cincinnati, Ohio, population about 450... -iancing of new cars has been picking 
the fact that the new revenue law, 5/099, was put on, according to the. ;| up since February, the increase from May 
applied to manufacturers’ excise taxes and | «without any expense ton the " ne ab to June contrasting with a decline be- 
miscellaneous taxes, became effective | whatsoever.” committee | tween those two months in 1931. A total 
days after its enactment, it was necessary : of 74,168 new cars were financed at retail 
for the officers preparing the regulations Small Campaign Cost in June for $38,322,657. The volume 
to devote their entire time, practically day| A city of 25,000 people spent .$175 in| Would have been larger except for a de- | 
and night, to this important task. |creating enthusiasm secured pledges for| Cline in the average amount of financing 
When the first drafts of the several| Property improvement amounting to $350,- | from $526 per car in May to $517 the fol- 
regulations were available they were, of |000; another city of approximately the | lowing month. May retail financing for 
course, subjected to review and revision,|Same size spent $125 and obtained sub- 63,885 mew machines aggregated $33,- 
with the result that not only the persons | scriptions amounting to $500,000; and a | 590,555. 
engaged in the work of preparation were | third city of 25,000 inhabitants spent $100| Used cars continue to be financed in| 
unusually busy but the employes whose | 22d obtained pledges of property improve- | greater number than new autos, although | 
duty it is to revise proof and attend to| ment amounting to $320,400. the volume of financing is smaller, of 
the details of printing were likewise over-| Some cities that have carried on em-|COUrse. Used car financing, from the 
burdened with work. ployment campaigns have reported the | St@Mdpoint of the number of machines 
Rathinesht Waclaiaien hours of work, or the number of people involved, has gained since January, with | 
Coincident with the work of preparing WHO have been given employment, rather | ‘Me, Volume rising since February. | 
the regulations, hearings were afforded to than the actual amount spent in remodel- | Not since 103,234 used machines were 
interested groups requesting them for the |®8 Or repairing work. Ten cities re- financed last Septebmer had the total 
purpose of discussing the various pro- porting from the employment angle have been as large as the 99,524 recorded in 
visions of the new law which affect their recorded 11,000 people who have been June. The volume of used car financing 
industries. Representatives of the press, #!@¢d in finding temporary work, or, in a June was $23,377,406, an average of 
oe ee oe a. many cases, permanent positions. , , $235 per car, compared with $23,257,953 
tries called upon or wrote to the bureau Mi arcesagg~ 2 of = have been created aint Theda ‘voles Sete 
oS any other ci ivi rpuensa y. volume was | 
in great numbers for informal decisions as to poste en of nee eee biggest since $25,882,006 was noted in Oc. 
ful modernizing campaigns have been con- | ‘ber, 1931. 
; | Unclassified cars numbering 4,243 ac- 
Pagan for $1,445,085 in retail financing 
. —s . m June, an average of $341 per machine 
preparations for the administration of the i : 
new law, resulted in tremendous pressure ee as ae oon nee at $1,587,065, an | 
— | - 
vay? cer - | For the first half of 1932 wholesale fi- 
Yotwithstanding the extreme care ex- personal letters, telephone, or personal} nancing of cars amounted to $218,413 
ercised by the representatives of the de-| calls, to pledge to do a certain amount of against $355,056,825 for th fin i 3 aes. | 
partment and bureau in formulating the| work on their buildings. Ministers in| of 1931. Retail enti a eens | 
new regulaticns, it was impossible to fore- | churches are asked to give talks on un- chines at $318,602,325 in She Fm gt If of | 
see and to provide for every contingency employment and creation of work. Dis-|the current year ‘com ares with 1.404 36 
that might arise. After the regulations cussions are held before influential clubs.| autos and $546,815 922 in the first -h 4 
= distributed to the several industries! 4 general assembly—dinner or other | last year. a a a 
ene rs ae. ’ Yor | Unction—is arranged in some cities, where| There were 324,103 new cars financed | 
eee at arin a oe i re . ae | carefully selected speakers present the sub- at retail for $177,735,686 in the first six | 
SuNN ache mecamery 2 an ae i ject. Radio talks reach other cities, who|months of 1932, against 603,945 for $327,- | 
Steed eetines ae : € may not have attended the assembly. | 485,952 in the corresponding period of 1931. | 
ene, een . a The man-a-block plan emphasizes the| Used cars totaling 535,176 were financed | 
collectors of internal revenue throughout employment angle. A committee and a/ for $132,397,471 in the first half of 1932, | 
the country have utilized ever available | S¢2eral chairman are appointed. The|Ccompared with 760,684 for $204,947.987 in | 
lies Snfortn the new ue of tax. chairman is supported in his work by a the first six months of last year. In the| 
payers of the requirements of the law and director for each city ward. Majors su-| Unclassified group, 25,765 machines were | 
pervise the activities of block captains,| financed for $8,469,168, against 39,507 for | 


ord ‘ ‘ , 
font Ml — * oo ee The houses are canvassed, and each house- | $14,381,983, comparing the first halves of 
in connection with paying the tax. If, holder is asked to cooperate. oo oo | 
however, the taxpayer should receive no|_ Circular letters, with a man-a-block em- | 


forms or official notice from the collector, | blem attached, are delivered to each house-| Jp i i 

or should fail to inform himself by read- oe These emblems are placed in c| ena Policy Cuts 

ng the papers or otherwise, as to his Windows to signify cooperation with the i i 

amen, this would not be an ac-| Work of the committee. The work con- | wane at Limerick Port 

ceptable excuse for delinquency for fail-| sists mostly of odd jobs, for which each! Limerick port traffic 1s i | 

ure to file a return or pay the tax. property owner pays a certain minimum result of the tariffs ae ae Irish 
Under the terms of the law he will be | charge toward the wages of the man as-|Free State Government according to the | 

subject to certain penalties and delin-| signed to his block. ‘opinion expressed by ‘members of the 


propriate return and pay the amount of eee ee |ing.. ‘The managing director of ‘the Lim. 
the tax due on the dates prescribed by Other plans, which differ slightly from Se eres Grector of the Lim- 
statute. ems a prema or the man-s- | Sommer diva, Weportoheee - 9 Le 
Notwithstanding the long hour , ock, have been used in various cities, | , VETy  Srens | 
on the part of the Bureau's oaenauien each city adapting a plan to local condi-|Cur@ugem. Cx tame both inward and 
\tions. Some thickly populated districts | CUtward, as certain classes of commodi- 


tives, and the extreme inclidi 
Pressure under have preferred to emphasize the employ- | {1° inclding preserves, corn flour, con- | 


which they have labored, if they are able | feetioner i 
to secure the effective operation of the law |™eMt angle; others, where a great many | qrygs have "Geen diverten Ste pote 


without undue inconvenience to the new |#0me owners were interested, have pre- i . 
taxpayers, they will consider their efforts f@'"ed to follow the property improve- | ee sine Pa Be Ml gaara eal 
well spent. ment plan. Many cities have worked out|at Dublin). It was stated that th pees 
The work accomplished in these cam-| ‘heir own solution to their problems using pany’s imports of bacon from a Com 
paigns has varied from small household|0M€ Of these plans merely as a suggested | 1932, to the end of May showed a de 
tasks to the complete remodeling of a basis of operation, | crease of 664 tons compared with the cor- 
building, and subscriptions have ranged, One of the encouraging aspects noted|responding period of 1931. Exports of 
from. $0.50 to $5,000. Most of the work/|in all these campaigns, whatever plan was|bacon in the same period had dropped 
has involved the small home. Many homes | followed, was that naturally unrelated | by 94 tons. The Clyde Shipping Company 
throughout the country have been recon-|8Toups of people showed a remarkable | Was reported to be affected similarly. It 
ditioned, and modernized. The heating, SPirit of cooperation in pushing their spe-| Was stated further that in the event of 
lighting, and plumbing systems have been Cial campaign through to success. The lo-/| tariffs being imposed on flour and feed- 
brought up to date roo;ms have been re-|cal and State governments, American stuffs the resultant loss to the Harbor 
decorated; new floors have been laid; roofs| Legion, chamber of commerce, men’s and|Board’s revenue would be extremely 
have been repaired; insulation and safety | Women’s clubs, churches, schools, boy and | heavy.—(Department of Commerce. 
devices have been installed; and the ar-|8irl scouts, commercial organizations, trade ; 
chitectural plans of houses have been} 4SSOciations, manufacturers, architects, en- 
Changed to afford more comfort and con-|8ineers, building trades groups, lymber 
venience inside and improved appearance 2Nd building supply dealers, and local fi- 
eutside. Buildings have been entirely re- peneng establishments have all united 
painted or refinished, and landscaping has|t© help in an effort to promote employ- ; 
beautified the grounds, wns ment and bring about s pee el | fapenhagm shipyards are rapidly com- 
Two general plans have been followed °f business. | Bleting the orders on hand and are un- 


in organizing campaigns in different cities) The Committee on Home Modernizing, ae: 40 omale Dew ones. 


—the home improvement plan, and the attached to the Division of Byllding and 
man-a-block. Housing, Bureau of Standards, has acted 
In the home improvement plan some|in an educational and advisory capacity 
local active organizatior sponsors the plan. maintaining contact with the numerous 
An executive committee is appointed which | cities through corfespondence supplying 
has full charge of the work and is re- informtion, telling one city what another 
sponsible for all publicity. Subcommit-|of comparable population and in similar 
are appointed to make needed fund circumstances has been able to accomplish, | totalled $16,054,077, which is only a slight 
solicitation and to plan all details of con- furnishing information for newspaper and | decrease from 1931 figures. The encourag- 
ducting the activity. Interest - arousing radio publicity, and promoting interest |inz sugar outlook, coupled with the pros- 
advertisements, news stories, and edito- through articles on improved methods of| pects of a good grapefruit crop this Fall 
rials describing the work are placed in repairing, remodeling, and modernization. | are crea'’ng an optimism which, while cau- 
local newspapers. t will continue to furrish information on ticus, will encourag? all other inductse5 
Property owners. are persuaded, through .inodernizing activities to those interested. ;—(Government of Puerto Rico.)) 
: » 


Shipyards at Copenhagen 
Operating at Low Level 


a considerable number of government or- 
|ders, the industry employs less than 50 
per cent of the number of last year’s 
workers.— (Department of Commerce.) 


Puerto Rican Exports 





d 


Notwithstanding | 


| Puerto Rican exports for May and June! 


Advance to Detroit 

The Board of Directors* of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation today made | 
available, upon application and request of | 
the Governor of Michigan, under subsec-, 
tion (e), section 1, Title I of the Emer-| 
gency Relief and Construction Act of 1932, 
the amount of $1,800,000 for emergency | 
relief needs for the City of Detroit subject | 
to compliance with all legal requirements. | 
These funds are for the purpose of fur- | 
nishing the current relief essential for a) 
period of approximately two months. 

In certifying to the Corporation the re- 
lief needs of Detroit, the Governor of 


Michigan stated that “the above-named 
amount represents sums that are needed | 
at once over and beyond any amounts that | 
are now available or can be made avail- 
able to the City of Detroit through private | 
contributions, taxation, the sale of its ob- | 
ligations to private purchasers, or from | 
any other legal source.” | 

The amount is made available to the 
City of Detroit at this time to enable the) 


and to give time for the development of | 


further State and municipal relief plans. | 
Relief Program Cited | 


The supporting data accompanying the 
application of the Governor indicated that! 
the City of Detroit was unable to dispose 
of the remaining $1,800,000 of a $10,000,000 
duly authorized bond issue for welfare} 
purposes, and that it would be impossible | 
for the State to take further action in 
time to neet the emergency in that city. 
The Public Welfare Department has been 
operating on credit since March, 1932, with 
current bills unpaid totaling $2,650,000. 

The State of Michigan, according to 
the supporting data, through its Unem- 
ployment and Relief Commission, which 
was organized in October, 1931, has car- 
ried on 1 work-relief program. A State, 
highway building program of $11,000,000) 
was inaugurated. | 

The Governor also advised the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation that Michi- | 
gan, limited by statute so far as State 
funds are concerned at this time, placed | 
the responsibility upon its political sub-| 
divisions, both in raising and administer- 
ing relief and work-relief funds, and as a 
result political subdivisions have been 
bonded heavily. 


Many Entries Received | 


For Paris Air Exposition {i 


A large number of entries are expected | 


in the International Aeronautical Salon, 
to be held in the Grand Palais, Paris, 


Nov. 18 to Dec. 4, judging from present 


plans, states a report from Trade Com-| 
missioner W. L. Finger, Paris. | 


Approximately 150 planes will be ex- 
hibited, comprising in addition to French 
machines planes from England, Germany, | 
Italy, Poland and Czechoslovakia. Some | 


of the giant seaplanes intended for the 
trans-Atlantic service to South America 
|are planned to be shown, it was stated. | 


| Among other attractions of the exposi- | 
| tion will be motion pictures of planes. in| 
| flight under all kinds of flying conditions, | 
| according to the Organizing Committee.— | 
| (Department of Commerce.) | 
| 


‘Shipping in Philippines 
Is Found Less Active | 


| 


Philippine shipping was less active in| 
June than in the preceding month, espe- | 
cially on the Continental-U. K. and At- 


|lantic berth. First-class passenger traffic 
was 25 per cent under May, intermediate 
5 per cent down, and steerage 36 per cent 
off. Orient interport trade was fair; in- 
terisland improved slightly, but there was 
considerable idle small tonnage at the 


southern ports—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Tariff Reduction Déaled 
On Certain Albumen 


! An application requesting decrease: -| 
| ties on light and dark dried blood aoa 
has been denied by the Tariff Commission, 
according to a dismissal notice just issued 
by the Commission. The application was 
filed Jan. 1!) by Morninestar, Nicol, Inc 
‘New York City. om 





he Oe license, 51,400 kc., 
G 


| of 20,800 ke,, for use until Dec. +1, 


terstate Commerce Act. 
Materials: No. 13758 and related 


orn 
| cases.—Higginbotham-Bartlett Company, Inc. 


v. Abilene & Southern Railway. Upon fur- 
ther hearing, reparation awarded certain 
complaints and interveners on building and 
roofing materials, in carloads, from Kansas 
City and St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Cincinnati and Lockland, 
Ohio, Port Huron, Mich., New Orleans, La., 
and origins grouped therewith, to Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and ‘exas destinations, under 
findings of unreasonableness in prior report, 
i I. C. C. 390. Original report, 136 I. C. C. 

* . 

Iron Pipe: No. 18035.—Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Company v. Cisco & Northeastern 
Railway. Rates on wrought-iron and steel 
poe. in carloads, from Houston, Wortham, 

st Columbia, Goose Creek, Navarro, Cor- 
sicana, Cisco, and Breckenridge, Tex., to 
Cotton Valley, La., and from Cisco to Couch- 
wood, La., found not unreasonable. 

Rates on wrought-iron and steel pipe, in 
carloads, from Pierce Junction, Tex., to Cot- 
ton Valley and Couchwood; on iron and 
steel tanks, in carloads, from Navarro to 
Couchwood, and on oil-well supplies, in 
carloads, from Pierce Junction, ortham, 
Navarro, and Corsicana to Cotton Valley 
found unreasonable prior to July 14, 1928. 
Reparation awarded. 


Rate on boilers and pumps, in mixed car- 
loads, from various points in Texas to Cot- 
ton Valley, La., found unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded the aggregates of inter- 
mediate rates. Reparation awarded. 

Application of oil-well supply rate on 
pe pages on of pipe, in mixed carloads, with 
tool joints, not attached, from various 
points in Texas to Cotton Valley, found in- 
applicable where the aggregate charge is 
less by applyimg the carload rate to the 
pipe and the less-than-carload rate, at ac- 
tual or authorized estimated weight, 8 tool 
joints. * 

Charges collected on carload shipments 
of pipe with tool joints attached at the oil- 
well supply rates found applicable, but ad- 
justment of charges authorized in accord- 
ance with findings made herein with respect 


| 
to rates on oil-well supplies. 


Marble: No. 20783.—Sunderland Brothers 


| Company v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. Rate 


on rough-quarried marble, in carloads, from 
Carthage and Phenix, Mo., to Omaha, Nebr., 
found unduly prejudicial as compared with 
the rate on polished marble between the 
same points. Undue prejudice ordered re- 
moved. Reparation denied. 

Lumber: No. 23852.—Watters-Tonge Lum- 
ber Company v. Southern Railway. 

1. Except as indicated, rates charged on 
lumber, in carloads, from certain points in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina to destinations in Kentucky, Virginia, 
and West Virginia found applicable and not 
unreasonable or in violation of the long- 
and-short-haul provision of section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

2. Rates charged on lumber, in_ carloads, 
from Flatwood, Ala., to Pikeville, Ky., from 
Pensacola, Fla., to Paintsville, Ky.; 
from Garnett, S. C., 
ee ig 

3. Two carload shipments of lumber from 
Flatwood and Indian Creek, Ala., to Paints- 
ville, Ky., found to have been misrouted. 
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short-haul provision of section 4 of the In-_ 


and | 
to Louisa, Ky., found 


on Aug. 5 made public decisions in rate 


cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Rates applicable over the routes shipments 
should have moved not shown to have been 
unreasonable. Provisions of rule 77 of 
Tariff Circular 18-A found inapplicable. 

4. Failure of defendants prior to Dec. 5, 
1928, to publish and apply rates on lumber, 
in carloads, ftom certain points in Alabama, 
Florida, and Georgia to certain destinations 
in so-called mid-eastern = district in 
Kentucky, Virginia, and West. Virginia, in- 
dicated herein, in compliance with rule 77 
of Tariff Circular 18-A, found unreasonable. 

5. Reparation awarded. 

Gasoline: No. 23870.—Gulf States Terminal 
& pe eaeepess Company, Inc., v. Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway. 

1. Upon reconsideration, finding in orig- 
inal report that complaint was barred by 
statute reversed. 

2. Finding in original report that failure 
of defendant to publish in connection with 
its storage in transit rule applicable on _ex- 
port shipments of gasoline stored at New 
Orleans, La., an allowance covering loss by 
evaporation and wastage, was not shown to 
be unreasonable affirmed, but upon recon- 
sideration found, that the rule assailed does 
not preclude an adjustment of charges for 
any losses actually sustained by_ reason of 
such evaporation and wastage. Record in- 
sufficient to determine the amount of such 
loss. Former report, 178 I. C. C. 655. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Hogs: No. 24938.—Haibach Brothers v. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway. Rate on hogs, in single-deck car- 
loads, from Marion, Ohio, to Erie, Pa., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Coal: No. 24663.—Banta Coal Company v. 
Boston & Maine Railroad. Failure of de- 
fendants to include complainant’s plant 
within the Boston, Mass., switching limits 
found not to have been shown to have sub- 
jected. complainant to the payment of un- 
reasonable rates or unjust discrimination in 
the past, but will in the future subject 
complainant to the payment of rates for 
the transportation to said plant in inter- 
state and foreign commerce of anthracite 
coal, in carloads, from producing points in 
Pennsylvania and of anthracite and_bitu- 
minous coal, in carloads, from Mystic 
Wharf in Boston, which will. be unduly 
prejudicial against complainant and unduly 
preferential of complainant’s competitors 
who are now located within such switching 
limits. Undue prejudice ordered removed. 
Reparation denied. 

Brick: No. 24636.—L. N. Grant v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. Rates on face brick, 
in carloads, from Weldon, N. C., to points 
in Virginia and rates on face brick and 
common brick, in carloads, from Weldon to 
Rosslyn, Va., found unreasonable. 
able rates prescribed for the future. 

Lime: No. 24456.—Bone Dry Fertilizer Com- 
any, Inc., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Rates on agricultural lime, in carloads, 
from Berkeley, W. Va., to certain Virginia 
destinations found to have been unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 

Cotton: No. 24436.—Western Yarn Mills v. 
Grand Trunk Western Railroad. Rates on 
old or used cotton, in carloads, from Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Detroit. ich., found unrea- 
sonable. Reasonable bases of rates pre- 
scribed for the future, and reparation 


awarded. 

Stone: No. 24394.—Olive Hill Limestone 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Rates on crushed stone, in carloads, from 
Atlas, Highland, and Limestone, ‘Ky., to 
destinations in West Virginia found unrea- 
sonable. Reasonable basis of rates pre- 
scribed for the future. Reparation awarded. 

Rice: No. 24232.—Mount Royal Rice Mills, 
Ltd., v. Southern Pacific Company. Rail- 
water-rail rate on rough rice, in carloads, 
| from points in Louisiana, west of the Mis- 
| sissippi River, to Montreal, Canada, found 
| unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 13413.—In the Matter of Automatic 
Train Control Devices, Northern Pacific 
Railway. Upon further hearing on petition 
| of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
\* orders of June 13, 1922, and Jan. 14, 1924, 
as amended, requiring installation of auto- 
matic train stop or train control devices, in 
so far as those orders affect petitioner, sus- 
pended until further orders of the Com- 
mission. Former reports 69 I. C. C. 258 and 
91 I. C. C. 426. 


Reason- 








Licenses for 368 Amateur Operators 


Are Granted by the Radio Commission | 


HE Federal Radio Commisison Aug. 5 


- 


granted licenses for 368 amateur stations. 


Of this total, 193 are new, 127 are renewals, and 48 are modifications. 


The decisions and applications made public Aug. 5 follow: 


+ 


Applications grantéd: 
CAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
del 


tion permit to extend completion date to 


|.city to meet the immediate emergency | Sept. 17. 


WIOD-WMBF, Isle of Dreams Broadcasting 
Corporation, Miami, Fla., granted license cov- 


ering installation of new equipment and re-| 
clause in regard to| 


moval of experimental 
night power; 1,300 kc., 1 kw., unlimited. 


WRBL Radio Station, Inc., Columbus, Ga., 


granted license covering changes in equip- |, 


ment and increase in power from 50 to 100 
w.; 1,200 ke,, 100 w. 

KMBC, Midland Broadcasting Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., granted license covering installa- 
tion of new equipment, 950 kc., 1 kw., unlim- 
ited time. 

WLS, Agricultural Broadcasting Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted modification of license to 
use auxiliary transmitter of Station WENR- 
WBCN at same location as main transmitter. 

Radio Station KRMD, Inc., Shreveport, 
La., granted authority to make tests and Op- 
erate pending receipt of formal application 
for assignment of construction permit and 
application for license to cover construction 
permit. 
50 to 100 


from w.) 


++ + 

KICK, Red Oak Radio Corporation, Red 
Oak, Iowa, granted authority to reduce hours 
of operation from unlimited to specified un- 
til decision is rendered by Commission on ap- 
plication for cnstructin permit. ne 
hurs are as fllws: Daily except Sunday (C. 
S. T.), 10 a. m. to 1 p. m.; 5 p. m, to 8 p. m. 

KGCA, Charles Walter Greenley, Decorah, 
Iowa, granted authority to remain silent Aug 
3 and 4, 1932. (Action taken Au 

KMA, May Seed and Nursery 
doah, Iowa; WKBZ, Karl L. Ashbacker, Lud- 
ington, Mich., granted authority to postpone 
Rule 145 until Sept. 1, seas test of fre- 
quency monitor now at Bureau of Standards. 

WENC, Americus Broadcast Co., Americus, 
a., granted authority to operate unlimited 
time until Aug. 10 while station WFDW is 
silent. (WFD is now licensed to operate 
unlimited time on 1,420 ke., but has requested 
to remain silent until Aug. 15.) 

WFDW, Alabama Broadcasting Co., Annis- 
ton, Ala., granted authority to remain silent 
from Aug. 1 to 15, because frequency moni- 
tor can not be delivered before Aug. 15; trans- 
mitter is being moved and application is 


being filed to install new crystal oscillator | 


and automatic temperature oven. 

WBT, Station WBT, Inc., Charlatte, N. C., 
granted authority to begin test® h 50 kw. 
power beginning Aug. 4, 1 to 6 a. m., in order 
to test capacity of transmitter. 


W2XBJ, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky | 


Point, N. Y., granted special authority to 


{operate for period of 10é@days on frequencies 


7,470 and 14,940 ke., for equipment tests. 

Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hingham, 
Mass., granted construction permit, fixed pub- 
l 
installation of additional high frequency tube 
transmitter. 

Lawrence C. F. Horle, Newark, N. J., granted 
general experimental construction permit, fre- 
quencies 51,400 and 60,000-400,000 kc., 10 w. 

Police Department, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
granted construction permit for palice serv- 
ice, 1,712 ke., 50 w. 

WBEN, Inc., portable within 25 miles of 
WBEN, Martinsville, N. Y., granred general 

w 

PP, Bureau of Police, Portland 
ranted license for police service, 2,442 kc., 
00 w. 

KNWD, Aeronautic! Radio, Inc., Bismarck, 
N. Dak., granted license, aviation point-to- 

oint, aeronautical; frequencies 2, and 

672 kc.; 400 w. Also granted aviation aero- 
nautical license, frequencies 2,854 and 3,005 
ke., unlimited; 5,377.5 kc., day only; 400 w. 

WNW, Tidewater Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., granted modification of 
construction permit extending commencement 
date to July 23 and completion date to Oct. 
23, 1932 

++ + 


WAL, American Radio News Corporation, 
Carlstadt, N. J.; WAK, Tinley Park, Ill., 
granted modification of fixed public press Ii- 
censé to increase power from 10 to 20 kw. 
KDG, Press Wireless, Inc., Honolulu, T. H., 
granted modification of fixed public press li- 
cense for additional transoceanic ine uency 
W3KR,.Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Mandham Township, N. J., granted renewal 
of special experimental license, frequencies 
278, 3.415, 5,592.5, 5,642.5 ke., 10 w. on 278 


likc.. 400 w. on 3.415, 5,592.5 and 5,642.5 ke. - 


WPI, Inland Waterways Corporation, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., granted renewal of marine relay 
Noence; 108 em 40% %s., 2 ker. and 190 7 

TSZAB and W3s.AT, evleton. D,- Hs, 
Gloucester City, N. J., granted extension of 


“ 


a 


phia, Pa., granted modification of construc- | 


(Original permit authorized making | 
changes in equipment and increasing power | 


¢. 3.) 
‘o., Shenan- | 


ic point-to-point telegraphic service, covering | 


% Oreg.. | 





time to complete construction of new general 
experimental station from Aug. 6 to Sept. 
5, 1932. 

KINK, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
|New York City, granted authority not to ex- 
ceed 60 days, to operate station aboard ves- 
sel “Roanoke,” frequencies 375, 425 and 500 
ke., 2 kw., spark transmission. 

WOCC, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., San 
| Francisco, granted 60-day authority to operate 
| station aboard vessel “El Segundo,” frequency 
375 to 600 kc., 500 w. 

Set for hearing: 
| WLEY, The Lexington Air Station, Lexing- 
ton, Mass., requests construction permit to 
|move transmitter from Lexington to Lowell, 
| Mass. 

R. W. and D. P. Lautzenheiser, Prescott, 
Ariz., requests construction permit, 1,500 ke., 
100 w., unlimited time (facilities of KPJM). 


W2ZZDT, Charles M. Srebroff, Hollis, Long | 


Island, N. Y., requests portable amateur ra- 
dio station license to be operated in New 
York and Connecticut. 

Action on examiner’s_ report: 

Done Lee, Inc., San Diego, Calif., granted 
modification of station license to increase 


amincr Ellis A. Yost. 

Q. C. Taylor, Austin, Tex., application for 
facilities of KNOW, Austin, Tex., remanded to 
hearing. 

KUT Broadcasting Co., Austin, Tex., renewal 
of station license remanded to hearing. 

Miscellaneous: 

W. H. Allen, Eugene Levy and S. B. Pearce, 
| Alexandria, La., application for facilities of 
| KWEA, Shreveport, La., remanded to docket. 


|this application be denied. Application of 
KWEA for renewal of license was also re- 
manded to docket. 

WKAV, Laconia Radio Club, Laconia, N. H., 
granted temporary mee to Sept. 8, 1932. 


Amateur Licenses: 

The Commission also granted licenses 
|for 368 amateur stations, of which 193 
| were new, 127 renewals and 48 modifica- 
tions. 


| Broadcasting applications: 

WMIL arthur Faske, Brooklyn, N. Y., in- 
all automatic frequency control. 
| WBEN, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., direct meas- 
|urement of antenna power. License to cover 
| construction permit for changes in equipment. 
| (Construction permit granted May 24, 1932.) 

KIDW, The Southwest Broadcasting Com- 
pa-y, Lamar, Colo., 
{struction permit granted May 20, 1932, for a 
| new station on 1,420 ke. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

W6XM, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., renewal of general experi- 
|} mental license. 
| American Airways, Inc., 10 new licenses 
for aircraft on 3,105, 3,222.5, 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 
| 3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 4,917.5, 
| 5,602.5, 5,612.5, 5,632.5 ke., 50 w. 

Heintz & Kausnan, Ltd., vortable in Cali- 
fornia, renewal of general experimental li- 
cense. 





| st 


| 


|Long Island City, N. Y., renewal of general 
experimental license. 
| California, renewal oi general 
license. 

KDL, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
|} portable in San Francisco, renewal of’ special 
| experimental license. 

RGuo. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
| Ariz., license covering construction 
for 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 
3,485, 5,602.5, 5,612.5, 5,632.5 ke., 50 w.; aero- 
nautical station. 

Seattle Broadcasting Co., Seattle, Wash., 
new construction permit for 1,270 kce., 100 
w.; special experimental. 

W. B. Neal, Gallipolis, Ohio, new construc- 
| tion rmit for 500, 2,000 kc., 30 w.; special 
experimental. f, 

WAEJ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Springfield, 
| I license covering construction permit for 
2,316, 2,356, 4,115 ke., W.; aeronautical 
point-to-point station. WAEF, license cov- 
lering construction rmit for 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 
| 2,447.5, 3,457.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 3,257.5, 5,602.5, 
| 5,612.5, 5,632.5, 3,222.5, 4,917.5 kc., 50 w.; aero- 
nkutical station. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Palo Alto, 
Calif., construction permit for installation 
of six new transmitters at Palo Alto, Calif., 
| Point-to-point telegraph stations. 
each. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., Say- 
ville, N. Y¥., construction permit for instal- 
lation of four 20-kw. trgnsmitters at Sayville, 
N. Y¥.; point-to-point telegraph stations. 

W8XS, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; W8XI, W10XAQ, 
°w8TTP, portables; WIXAK, Chiconce Fails, 
aan renewal of general experimental lh- 
censes, 


Tucson, 
ermit 





power from 500 w. to 1 kw., sustaining Ex- | 


Examiner in report on May 12 recommended | 


license to cover con-/| 


W2XV, Radio Eingeering Laboratories, Inc., | 


W6XF, Heintz & Kaufman, Ltd., portable in | 
experimental | 


,467.5, | 


20 kw. on| 


Cheese Industry 
Now Developing 
‘In the Southwest 


Production Still Confined to 
A Few Regions, With New 
York and Wisconsin as 
Principal Producers 


The production of cheese in the United 
States is still confined to a few areas, 
according to information made available 
at the Department of Agriculture Aug. 5. 

Although the two leading producing 
States are Wisconsin and New York, it 


|has become an important industry in sev- 

eral other sections of the country, and 
of recent years the South and Southwest 
have turned to the production of cheese 
as an industry, according to the Depart- 
ment. 


The following additional information 


Cheese production in the United States, 
\like the production of many other agri- 
cultural products, is very largely confined 
to certain definite areas. In these areas 
it appears that the climate, soil, and other 
natural advantages, including the inclina- 
|tions of the agricultural producers, are 
|especially favorable to cheese production. 
Originally the cheese industry was local- 
ized in New York, Wisconsin, and Ohio. 
New York became famous for the flat and 
twin styles of American Cheddar cheese, 
which today are referred to as “State 
Flats” and “State Twins” in many of the 
country’s leading cheese markets. The 
Swiss-cheese industry has been extensively 
developed in Green County, Wis., and in 
parts of Ohio, with the result that Mon- 
|roc, Wis., is known far and wide as the 
“Swiss cheese capital” of the United 
States. Brick and Limburger cheese fac- 
tories were located in Dodge County, Wis., 
whereas the eastern, southwestern, and 
northwestern counties of that State pro- 
duced principally an American Cheddar 
type of cheese. In recent years produc- 
tion of various Italian varieties of cheese 
has developed in California, whereas New 
York has continued to be the leading 
| State in production of cream and Neuf- 
chatel cheeses. 


Output of Foreign Types 


Generally speaking, the production area 
of the so-called foreign types of cheese, 
especially Swiss, Limburger, and the 
Italian varieties, has always been more 
limited than has the American Cheddar 


| factor of nationality and the methods of 
| production Consumers of these cheeses 
desire a flavor in the domestic product 
which is closely comparable to that of the 
imported variety. For that reason, cheese- 
makers are commonly employed who have 
knowledge of the methods of manufac- 
true used in a foreign country that pro- 
duces a particular type of cheese. The 
manufacturing processes of certain for- 
eign types of cheese are often complicated 
and the makers must be naturally adapted 
or have the ability and patience to pro- 
duce the particular type of cheese. For 
these reasons the production of most for- 
eign types of cheese has in the past been 
limited largely to communities where the 
people were chiefly of one nationality. 
The rapid growth of the large industrial 
centers in the East brought about an in- 
creased demand for milk for fluid con- 
sumption, and as producers were able to 
realize a greater return from milk sold 
for fluid use than for milk delivered to the 
|cheese factory, a shift ocgirred in the 
| cheese-producing areas. The migration of 
|cheese producers from New York and 
other Eastern States to the Middle West 
|further contributed to this movement. 
New York became less important and 
| Wisconsin gained in importance as a 
cheese-producing State. Dairymen on the 
Pacific Coast realized that because of 
abundant pasturage and forage crops, 
favorable climatic conditions, and higher 
transportation costs on cheese shipped 
|from the East and Middle West, there 





also was obtained from the Department:, 


as 


a) 


cheese territory, principally because of the: 


| Was an opportunity for cheese prequnes,. 


in the West; consequently California an 
,Oregon became important cheese-produc- 
jing States toward the close of the nine- 
|teenth century. 


Trend of Production 


With the trend of cheese production 
away from the territory around the large 
cities, decreases in production occurred in 
|New York, Pennsylvania, and other east- 
ern States. Michigan became less impor- 
tant as a. cheese State as the automobile 
industry developed and the manufactur- 
|ing cities in the eastern part of the State 
required the milk from the cheese areas 
for market milk purposes. In Wisconsin, 
also, cheese production shifted toward the 
northern part of the State and away from 
the large cities at the foot of Lake Mich- 
|igan. On the Pacific coast, the cheese 
industry expanded rapidly in California 
during the period 1910-1920, but since 1920 
| production has barely held steady, be- 
| cause rapidly increasing quantities of fluid 
| milk were needed for city consumption. 

Another shift in cheese production that 
occurred during the last four years, and 
one of prime importance in so far as the 
industry as a whole is concerned, was in 
the South and Southwest. The diversifica- 
tion of farm crops, the eradication of the 
cattle tick, and the ravages of insect pests 
in cotton were among the factors that 
|contributed to the production of nearly 
24,000,000 pounds of cheese in 1930 in 19 
| States of the South and Southwest. 
late as 1927 cheese production in southern 
territory was of minor consequence. The 
home market in the South has enabled 
the southern producer to compete’ quite 
successfully with the northern producer, 
| with the result that much of the Wiscon- 
| Sin cheese that was formerly consumed 
in the South, especially during the cotton 


| picking season, must now find other mar- 
| kets. 





Growth in Consumption 

Despite recent changes in the cheese- 
producing areas, Wisconsin and New York 
are still the leading cheesée-producing 
States. The former State continues as the 
leading producer of American Cheddar, 
Swiss, Brick, and Limburger, whereas the 
latter not only ranks second in American 
Cheddar cheese production, but also is 
the principal producer of Cream and Neuf- 
chatel cheese. The Italian varieties are 
produced chiefly in California, 


Per capita consumption of cheese in 
1930 reached the high point of 4.7 pounds, 
which exceeded the previous high record of 
|4.6 pounds reached in 1929. An almost 
steady gain in per capita cheese consump- 
tion is registered since 1917 when, because 
of war conditions, total cheese consump- 
tion decilned very materially because many 
potential consumers were abroad, engaged 
in war activities. Therefore the decline 
in per capita consumption from over 3.5 
pounds in 1914 to 2.9 pounds in 1917, was 
not truly representative. 


The increase in per capita consumption 
of cheese during the last 20 years may be 
attributed to a number of factors; among 
which are more extensive advertising of 
t) food values and use of cheese, the ad- 
justment of cheese quality to meet cone 
isumer demand, more convenient packaze 

‘ng, and the incveased use of cheese in the 
j various so-called cheese specialties, — 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Security Issues 
In Month Show 
Rise in Volume 


Court Restrains 
State Truck Tax 


Issues Permanent Injunction 
. Against South Carolina 
Gross Receipts Levy 


Largest Factor During July ime S. C., Aug. 5—A permanent 


Was Offerings of Public 
Utilities, Says Reserve 
Bank of New York 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 5.—New security 
issues increased during July, the rise in 
volume of public utility offerings being a 
feature, according to the monthly review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
» The section of the review dealing with 
new financing follows in full text: 

Accompanying higher prices for out- 
standing bonds, flotations of new bond is- 
sues increased somewhat in July to a 
total, which, though still comparatively 
small, was the largest in a number of 
months. The offerings of new bonds in 
the week ended July 16 were the largest 
for any week since June, 1931, excepting 


@ Only a week in January when the $100,- 


« 


e 


* 


000,000 of New York City financing was 
consummated, 
Utility Offerings Largest 

The outstanding feature of the month’s 
issues, however, was the nature of the 
flotations, the largest element being pub- 
lic utility offerings, whereas in other re- 
cent months most of the limited public 
sale of securities was State and munici- 
pal finincing. For the principal utility 
bond issues, representing borrowings of 
$90,000,000 by five companies, yields 
ranged from 5.14 to 5.45 per cent. Other 
offerings of the month included a num- 
ber of State and municipal issues, and a 
refunding issue of $16,000,000 of Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank debentures. 


Financing consummated by the United 
States Treasury during July was com- 
posed of three issues of 90-91-day Treas- 
ury bills in the aggregate‘amount of $235,- 
000,000, which were sold at an average 
cost to the Treasury of 39 to .47 of 1 per 
cent. To a large extent these issues re- 
placed bills that matured during July. 


Treasury Issues Outlined 


In addition, the Treasury on Jnly 25 
offered for subscription $325,000,000 of two- 
year 2% per cent Treasury notes, and 
$325,000,000 of four-year 3% per cent 
Treasury notes, both issues to be dated 
Aug. 1. These notes were offered to pro- 
vide funds for the redemption on Aug. 1 
of $228,000,000 of maturing Treasury cer- 
tificates, which were given preferred allot- 
ment when tendered in payment of the 
new note issues, and also to provide funds 
for the current financial requirements of 
the Treasury, principally for the Recon- 
struction Finaince Corporat‘on. 


The demand for the new Government 
security issues was so large that the sub- 
scription books were kept open only one 
day, nothwithstanding which the subscrip- 
tions received totaled $5,506,000,000, or 8%4 


times the amount of the offering, and the | 


notes were immediately quoted on a when 
issued basis at substantial premiums. 


New Capital Issues 


Of the $228,000,000 of maturing cer- 
tificates, $174,000,000 were received in pay- 
ment for the new note issues and were al- 
lotted in full, so that the Treasury has a 
comparatively small amount of Aug. 1 ma- 
turity to meet by cash payment, which will 
be provided for largely from cash sales of 
the new issues. 


During the first six months of this year 


new capital issues totaled only $650,000,- | 


000, exclusive of United States Govern- 
meng financing. This is less than one- 
third of the flotations in the correspond- 
ing period of last year and about one-sixth 
of the issues in the first half of 1930 or 
1929. Refunding issues and those of in- 
vestment trusts have been excluded from 
the figures. 

The large increase in the volume of 
United States Government securities out- 
standing has offset only in part the falling 
off in the amount of corporate and State 
and municipal financing. A considerable 
part of th+ increase in the Government 
4iebt has represented Treasury borrow- 
ings to provide funds for the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, part of which 
Fas in turn been used to finance business 
which under more normal conditions would 
be handled by public offerings of corpo- 
rate securities. 


American Denim Exports 
Increased in Six Months 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


the first half of 1931. Shipments were 
made to 54 markets of which 26 registered 
increased takings. Total exports of denim 
for the first part of 1932 amounted to 9,- 
072,120 square yards, as compared with 8,- 
785,470 in 1931 and 5,813,563 in 1928. Denim 
exports for the entire year 1931 amounted 
to 17,577,218 square yards, an increase of 
more than 600,000 square yards over 1930 
and approximately 3,000,000 square yards 
over 1928. 


Total output of denim in the United 
States, the 1929 census of manufactures 
showed, was 210.8 million square yards, 
with exports in that year amounting to 8 
per cent of production. Preliminary in- 
formation reported to trade associations 
indicates that domestic production in 1931 
was approximately 77 per cent of 1929. 
This would indicate that the ratio of 1931 

@denim exports to production was not far 
from 11 per cent, an unusually large pro- 
portion for cotton cloth of any description. 


The Philippine Islands is by far the 
largest overseas outlet for American den- 
ims. Shipments to this area for the first 
half of 1932 reached 3,988,717 square yards 
as compared with 2,970,656 square yards 
for the first half of last year. Sales to 
the Union of South Africa, the second 
largest market, have shown a consistent 
advance rising from 1.8 million square 
yards in 1928 to 2.6 million in 1931. For 
the first six months of the current year 
total shipments amounted to 1.4 million 
square yards. Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public and Cuba, which respectively held 
fourth, fifth and sixth places in 1929 now 
compete for third, fourth and fifth places 
as export outlets for United States denim. 

One of the clearest indications of the 
popularity of American denim is regis- 
tered in the 1932 figures for Australia. 
Despite high protective duties, and the 
difficulty of exchange, the Commonwealth 
is our sixth best market. In 1931 denim 
exports to this area increased 27 per cent 
over 1930, and for the first half of 1932 
are fully 34 per cent’ above the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


Duty on Leaf Tobacco 
Is Reduced by Siam 


The Siamese import duty on unstemmed 
leaf tobacco has been reduced from 60 per 
cent ad valorem, subject to a minimum 
charge of Baht. 1.20 per kilo, to 60 per cent 
ad valorem with ‘a minimum charge of 
Baht 0.75 per kilo, according to a radio- 
gram from Commercial Attache Charles 
E. Brookhart, Bangkok. (The Baht at par 
equais approximately $0.044.)—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 





junction has been issued by a three- 
judge Federal court here to restrain the 
South Carolina Railroad Commission and 
the State Treasurer from collecting gross 
receipts taxes from the John P. Nutt 
Company, doing business as the Interstate 
Motor Lines. P 


. The court last March issued an inter- 
locutory injunction, holding unconstitu- 
tional the State law of 1925, as amended 
by an Act of 1930, imposing a tax on the 
gross receipts of trucks engaged in con- 
tract hauling. The court held that the 
exemption of farmers, dairymen and lum- 
bermen, and the failure to exclude inter- 
state receipts rendered the law invalid. 
The State’s contention that the exemp- 
tion applied only to those hauling their 
own products was not sustained. The de- 
cision handed down in March held also 
that contract carriers were not subject 
to the fees imposed to pay the expenses 
of the South Carolina Transport Division 


provided by a 1931 act (Nutt v. Eberle) 


et al, 56 F. (2d) 1058). 

On the final hearing, the court adopted 
its previous findings of fact and conclu- 
sions of law, and added a finding that “the 
taxes aSsessed by the defendants against 
the plaintiff under the Act of 1931 have 
been imposed upon all of his business, both 
interstate and intrastate, without due re- 
gard to its source of revenue.” 


Bankers Acceptances 
Held as Investments 


Commercial Papér Continues 
In Demand, Says New 
York Reserve Bank 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 5.—Commercial 
banks are placing bankers acceptances in 
their own investment portfolios rather 
than offering them on the open discount 
market, a practice which they have fol- 
lowed for some months, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, just released for pub- 
lication. 


Investment demand for commercial 
paper has continued active, but there is a 
limited supply of choice names in the 
market, the review points out. 


The sections dealing with the bill mar- 
ket and the commercial paper market fol- 
low in full text: 


The discount market for acceptances 
was rather quiet throughout’ the month of 
July, both from the viewpoint of the vol- 
ume of transactions and of rates, which 
showed no variation from the level reached 
toward the end of June. 


Dealers’ portfolios increased moderately 


during the first week of the month, and} 


reserve bank bill holdings also rose during 
this period as a result of bills sold by the 
dealers under repurchase agreements. In 
subsequent weeks, however, dealers’ sales 
of bills consistently exceeded offerings to 
them, and their portfolios declined to a 
comparaitvely small total by the close of 
the month. 
Reserve Banks’ Bill Holdings 

The reserve banks’ bill holdings were re- 
duced $38,000,000 in three weeks after we 
6, reflecting the repurchase by the dealer 
of bills sold to the reserve banks around 
the mid-year, and also maturities from 
bills which had been acquired previously 
from holdings of foreign banks at the re- 
serve banks. 


The decline in Federal reserve bill hold- 
ings for own account and for the account 
of foreign correspondents, together with 
the decline in dealers’ portfolios and a 
continued tendency on the part of the 
commercial banks to withhold new bills 
from the discount market, indicates that 
there may have been a further increase dur- 
ing July in the bill holdings of the accepting 
institutions. The amount held by these 
institutions at the end of June was $518,- 
079,000, which represented nearly 70 per 
cent of the $747,000,000 of the bills then 
oustanding, as compared with holdings of 
65 per cent on May 31 and 40 per cent a 
a year ago. 

Commercial Paper Market 


Continuing the declining tendency noted 
during the latter half of June, open market 
comercial paper quotations receded slightly 
to a range of 2%-2% per cent early in 


| July from the previous level of 244-2% per 


cent for prime names, and late in month 
became established at 2%-2% per cent. 
Throughout the month, the investment de- 
mand for prime paper, chiefly paper of 
less than four month maturity, continued 
rc stive, but the total sales volume of the 
dealers remained*rather small due to the 
limited supply of choice names in the 
market. 


In kecping with the usual practice of 
mercantile and industrial concerns to re- 
duce in so far as possible their indebted- 
ness before making June 30 statements, 
the amount of open market commercial 
paper outstanding at the end of June, at 
$103,000,000, was 7 per cent less than a 
month earlier. As compared with a year 
ago, the amount outstanding was down 65 
per cent, or about the same decrease as 
has been shown in recent months. 


Strasbourg to Hold 


Annual Sample Fair 


Space Enlarged, Department of 
Commerce Informed 


Steadily growing in size and scope, the | 


annual sample fair of the City of Stras- 
bourg will be held again this year from 
Sept. 3 to 18, with entrants from all over 
Europe, according to a report from Vice 
Consul James D. Child, Strasbourg, 
France. This year’s fair will include 21 
sections instead of 15 as formerly. 


At the expense of about 4,000,000 francs, 
new buildings are being erected to house 
new sections of the seventh annual exhi- 
bition. The grounds contain about 25 
acres of exposition space. 


In 1930 the area devoted to exhibition 
space amounted to 13,000 square meters, 
the number of exhibitors was 1,050, and 
visitors amounted to 80,000, with 1,550 ex- 
hibitors, and 225,000 paid admissions. 
Exhibits were received from France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Spain. 
American goods were displayed by dealers. 

American goods which might be dis- 
played to advantage, according to the re- 
port, are office furniture and furnishings, 
canned fruit, fish and vegetables, farm 
machinery, photographic and allied appa- 
ratus, electric refrigerators, radios, and 
contractors’ machinery. 

Applications for space should be dis- 
patched before Aug. 15, to Foire de Stras- 
bourg, Hotel de Ville, 9 Rue Brules, Stras- 
bourg, France.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


‘ 
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which of themselves had a tendency to 
a the possibility of paying repara- 
tions. 

That is one way in which the nations 
could pay, but tariff duties have been in- 
creased to such an extent that the pay- 
ment in kind or the payment in goods 
is practically an impossibility. That 
method was practically eliminated, the 
= by which Germany could pay her 
debts. 

The second way in which a nation may 

pay its debts is by service, in the ship- 
ping service and kindred methods, but 
there was no opportunity to pay in this 
way. 
. Now the third method, and that is the 
one to which I desire to ask your particu- 
lar consideration tonight, is payment in 
gold, and that is the method to which 
Germany and those nations were reduced 
and the method of paying or discharging 
their obligations. 


Effect of Reparations 


On Gold Distribution 


We have in the world about 11 billions of 
monetary gold, about one-third of the 
amount of reparations which Germany 
owes. The effect of reparations and debts 
was immediately to compel maldistribu- 
tion of the gold of the world, and that mal- 
distribution began by reason of the fact 
that the nations owing these debts were 
constantly sending their gold into the 
creditor nations, and the creditor nations 
were not returning the gold to the debtor 
nations. 

The result was that in a few years 
France and the United States came to pos- 
sess 70 per cent of all the monetary gold 
in the world. France and the United 
States have a population of about 170 mil- 
lion people. The balance of the popula- 
tion of the world is about 1,600 million 
people—by reason of this constant drain 
through the payment of reparations and 
debts—came to control and possess 70 per 
cent of the primary money of the world. 

We had the gold but our markets are 
disappearing. The purchasing power of the 
nations was diminishing day by day, week 
by week, and month by month, and the 
result was that as we continued to in- 
crease ‘or rather to collect our debts, the 
purchasing power of the world continued 
to decrease. 

I want to pause here a moment to di- 
rect your attention to a particular situa- 
tion developed by reason of this process 
of payment and the distribution of gold. 
I am mentioning now this fact to show 
its effect upon the fall of commodity prices 
and the constant fall of the purchasing 
power of the Nation. 

From early in the year 1929 to June 
30, 1931, France increased her gold hold- 
ings 76 per cent. The United States in- 
creased her gold holdings 25 per cent, 
and the rest of the world decreased their 
gold holdings to the extent of 17% 
per cent. 


Traces Price Declines 


To Gold Withdrawals 


Now to attack a nation’s gold hold- 
ings creates about the same kind of fear 
and fright and uneasiness among the 
people of that nation as an attack of an 
invading army. 

The moment the gold holdings of these 
nations began to fall and they saw that 
| the primary means by which they could 
meet thegr obligations at home and abroad 
were disappearing, the fright and the fear 
beset them, and immediately there came 
@ condition of affairs in those countries 
which resulted in the fall of commodity 
prices throughout the world, and if you 
care to examine the situation more in de- 
tail than I can give to you tonight, you 
will find that from 1929, when the gold 
holdings of these two nations- increased 
so rapidly, marks the same point and the 
same time when the commodity prices 
of the world began to fall. They follow 
in harmony, one with the other. 

Now at the same time beginning with 
1929 and weighing the effect of these 
reparation and debt payments, let us see 
what has happened to the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. Tracing it 
from the year 1929, which I am taking 
as the starting point this evening, the 
value of goods sold in foreign markets 
since 1929 has declined to less than one- 
third. Think of the tremendous economic 
effect of decreasing the foreign export 
of the United States in less than three 
years to one-third of what it was in 1929. 

Need there be much speculation as to 
the cause of this depression as we study 
these facts? Are they not reasonably 
plain? Are not the facts and the figures 
and the record there to be read by those 
who will read? 

We need not search for the cause of this 
depression in these mystic cycles about 
which they write so much. 

The concrete fact is before us, and un- 
less we deal with those concrete facts, we 
need not expect the depression ‘to depart 
in the immediate future. 


Cites Reduction 
In Export Trade 


On the same rate of decline for the 
next year that has taken place for the 
last three years, our exports will reach 
zero in September, 1933. 

Now of course we will not reach zero 
for the.simple reason that there will of 
necessity be some exchange and some ex- 
port, but it shows the tendency which is 
taking place by reason of these condi- 
tions to which I am calling your atten- 
tion, 

To put it in another way, our export 
trade in 1929 was $5,000,000,000. On the 
basis of the first six months of 1932, it 
is now $1,700,000,000. In 1929 it was es- 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Aug. 3. Made Public Aug. 5; 1932 =" 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


‘\ 


$275,385.61 


2,317,006.63 
479,733.03 
925,997.22 


$3,998,122.49 
207,700.00 
602,269,272.62 


$606 475,095.11 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt poceines 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$7,305,500.16 
964,317.22 
309,436.01 
106,678.48 
1,889,506.25 
$10,575,438.12 
2,940,906.75 


3,106,448.42 
589,852,301.82 


subececececeeseccs sass ++$606,475,095.11 


Public debt expenditures . 
Reconstruction Finance 
poration é 





Total 


timated that our foreign trade provided a 
livelihood for 2,400,000 families. The United 
Kingdom, Germany, France and Italy have 
reduced their purchases in the United 
States in three years over 60 per gent. 

I* have no doubt myself, although of 
course there are those who differ with 
me, that the fall of purchases upon the 
part of these countries arises out of these 
what we call the war problems, such as 
reparations and debts, the disarranged 
currency or monetary system, and the 
question of armament. 

At this point I desire to draw particu- 
1 « attention to the wheat growers of this 
great northwest to a few additional facts 
with reference to the change that repara- 
tions and debts became controlling factors 
in world affairs. 


Gold Movements 
And Price of Wheat 


There is a striking relationship between 
gold movements to and from America and 
the price of wheat in the United States. 
The largest wheat price movements have 
invariably occurred in connection with gold 
movements either to or from the United 
States. The signal drop in 1930 of wheat 
although we had one of the smallest world 
grain crops in 10 years, followed the heavy 
gold movement to America to meet the ac- 
cruing and low French commercial loan. 

And Germany’s efforts to pay repara- 
tions in the Fall of 1921 came along with 
a heavy gold movement and was accom- 
panied by a heavy wheat decline. By May, 
1922, Great Britain made a considerable 
effort on the war debt and a large gold 
shipment again took place and again 
the wheat price went down. 


The next payment of the United King- 





dom in 1923, with another exceptional gold | 


movement from Europe sent wheat down 
again. The promise of the Dawes Plan as 
to reparations and of debt funding agree- 
ments sent gold abroad from America to 
Europe and it was immediately followed by 
a rise in the price of wheat. It was only 
temporary for reasons which I shall dis- 
cuss later. 


But there is an intimate connection be- 
tween gold movement from and to Amer- 
ica and in the rise and fall of wheat in the 
United States. That is a natural rela- 
tionship, a natural occurrence. 


Discusses Disarmament 


As Economic Problem 


Now I will direct attention a moment 
to the question of armaments because it 
is one of the great problems coming to 
us from the great World War. Of course, 
there are two sides to the armament queés- 
tion, or two reasons why we are deeply 
interested. 

In the first place, we are interested in 
it because of peace, and I venture to say 
until the business world is reasonably 
satisfied that Europe is not going to have 
another war within a reasonable time, 
there will not be that restoration of con- 
fidence which it is necessary for business 
to have in order that it may again enter 
upon active enterprises. 

There is, therefore, the question of 
peace, but armament or disaramament is 
also, in the higher sense, an economic 
problem. 

From 80 to 85 per cent of all the taxes 
that are extorted from the people of 
Europe are extorted for the purpose of 
war, either past or anticipated. They not 
only reduce people to a low grade of liv- 
ing by reason of that condition but they 
withdraw from the great volume of credit 
whigh should go fo commerce and trade 
vast sums for the purpose of building up 
armaments. 

Now, it is my belief, my friends, that 
we cannot restore confidence in the busi- 
ness world, we cannot restore economic 
solidarity or sanity in Europe, until the 
vast loci of armaments are lifted from 
the overburdened backs of the people. 

I was informed today from an authority 
which I accept as the best of authority, 


guished citizen, Senator Kellogg, that 
Europe at the present time has a standing 
army of fighting men of 4,500,000. Now, 
$can idly, how can Europe expect the 
United States to cooperate in rebuilding 
its economic world unless she rids herself 
of the ctushing, devastating burden of 
armaments? 


Would Cancel Debts 


To Assure Prosperity 


Reparations and debts and armaments 
and the question of restoration of the gold 
standard throughout the world in order 
that we may have a stable exchange, are 
conditions precedent, it seems to me, to 
@ restoration of those conditions which 
would bring prosperity to the American 
farmer and to the American home. 

I have said therefore lately, which I will 
come to more fully in a moment, that 
if I could use the debts due the United 
States to effectuate a settlement of those 
war problems which would open the mar- 
kets of the world to the American farmer 
and open the markets to the American 
manufacturer—in other words, if I could 
purchase the prosperity of the American 
people by these debts, I would not hesi- 
tate to make the purchase. 

How can the American farmer get back 
his prosperity until he gets back his.mar- 
ket? We have had the farm problem in 
the United States for over 10 years. We 
have had every possible conceivable 
theory on the restoration of prosperity 
for the farm: because every sane man 
knows that until there is restoration of 
prosperity for the farm there will be no 
restoration of permanent prosperity in the 
United States. 

He have had every theory almost, I say, 
that could be advanced. My own view is 
that until yo% recover the markets of the 
world which he formerly occupied for the 
American farmer, there is no way to re- 
store permanent prosperity to him. 








Purchasing Power 


Of Farmers Considered 


We have our equalization theory, our al- 
lotment theory, and different theories 


would have an advantage to the American 
farmer, but so long as the purchasing 
power is constantly decreasing, so long as 
markets are constantly closing, these 
remedies can not be effective, in my judg- 
ment, for the restoration of prosperity to 
the American farmer. 

And when you look at the two political 
platforms, both adopted at Chicago—I am 
not discussing party politics tonight but 
I am discussing common sense—there is 
not a single iota of assurance to the Amer- 
ican farmer in either one of them. We 
must find it elsewhere, and that is the 
|reason why I am, according to my limited 
ability, presenting this matter to the 
American people, because it is not being 
|presented to them by either one of the 
political parties in this campaign. 





my distinguished friend and your distin- | 





which, if normal ,conditions were here, | 





Senator Borah Urges Consideration 


Of War Debts at World Conference 


Relationship of Foreign Obligations and Reparations to 
Economic Recovery in America Is Discussed in Text of Re- 
cent Minnesota Address 


The farmer was told that he was over- 
producing, that he was using too much 
machinery, that it was overproduction. 
It is not overproduction; it, is undercon- 
sumption. 

We have 70,000,000 people in the world 
with their dependents who are on the 
edge of starvation, and there can be no 
overproduction so long as __ 10,000,000 
people are hungry because of the under- 
consumption or these war problems which 
prevent distribution of the products of 
the farm and of manufacture. Until you 
have solved those problems and settled 
them, there will be the underconsump- 
tion which will reflect upon the condi- 
tion of the man on the farm. 


Now let us talk a few moments about 
the debts. These debts are justly due, 
they are for money loaned . There is no 
reason in the world why they should be 
cancelled unless it is in the interest of 
the American people to cancel them; un- 
less you can exchange these debts for 
prosperity, for a reorganized economic 
world, unles you can exchange these 
debts for markets, uniess you can exchange 
them for a rise in prices and for a decrease 
of unemployment, there is no reason why 
they should be cancelled. 


Exchange of Debts 


For Economic Recovery 


But I take the position that these debts 
are simply economic facts, they are not 
a fetish, they are not a thing to be wor- 
shiped. They are economic facts which 
we may exchange for other economic 
facts if those economic facts are more 
valuable to the American people. 

I am told when I say that that it is 
asking the American people to pay for 
the war. Well, my friends, you are now 
paying for the war, you have been paying 
for this war ever since it ended, and you 
will continue to pay for it until you are 
bankrupt if you do not settle these in- 
ternational problems. 

It is estimated by such men as Pro- 
fessor Fisher that this depression has cost 
the American people alone $150,000,000,000. 
Now, we get $250,000,000 a year, if we get 
it, from these foreign nations. I would be 
delighted to trade $250,000,000 to stop the 
devastating effect of the $150,000,000,000 
depression. 

I read an editorial a few days ago in 
which it said that there is advocated the 
giving by the American people of money 
away to the extent of $11,000,000,000. 
I said a moment ago, we settled these 
debts or adjusted them years ago, and 
we cancelled $6,000,000,000 at that time. 


Relation of World 


Problems to Debts 


We were told at the time we cancelled 
that it meant the economic recovery of 
Europe, but we did not exact that Europe 
do a single thing in the way of reducing 
armaments, in the way of reducing repar- 
ations or any of those things which affect 
our economic welfare. 

We reduced the $6,000,000,000, and when 
they spread it out over 62 years we got 
about $250,000,000 a year. The depression 
last year cost us $2,600,000,000 in the way 
of decreased taxes in our own country. In 
other words, last year our taxes in county, 
city and State amounted to $14,266,000,000. 


Now, if you take off that $266,000,000, 


and you are no better prepared to pay by 
reason pf increased prices, you haven't 
gained very much, but if you take off the 
$266,000,000 ahd by reason of that fact you 
have increased the price of your prod- 
uct and restored business, you can pay 
your $14,000,000,000 with much more ease 
than you can pay it now. 

So I say that we are only proposing to 
readjust the debts or to cancel the debts 
upon the basis that these World War 
problems are adjusted so that there may 
be a reasonable assurance of return of 
prosperity to the American people. 


But, do not misunderstand me, I am not 
in favor of redjusting the debt or can- 
celling the debt until and unless these 
World War problems are adjusted, until 
the reparations question is thoroughly 
settled, until the question of the war guilt 
is finally settled, until the question of 
armaments is finally settled. /I am not in 
favor of offering somthing until I have 
reasonable assurance that there will be a 
return of prosperity to the American 
people. 

This proposition is very well stated in a 
paragraph from the Monthly Survey of 
Business by the American Federation of 
Labor, one of the best surveys of business 
that I know of that is published, discuss- 
ing this question, it said: 


Urges World Sacrifices 
For Common Welfare 


“The world cannot fully recover from) 


depression until all nations are willing to 
make some sacrifice for the common wel- 
fare. Large transfers of gold between na- 
uons upset the balance of payment sys- 
tem and intensify the depression. 


In this country we have suffered acutely 
from the effects of world depression, and 
we cannot ignore the fact that while we 
may lose $250,000,000 a year by reason of 
the readjustment or ‘cancellation of war 
debts, nevertheless the depression brought 
us a deficit last year of $2,885,000,000 in 
the Federal budget. Our loss from de- 
pression last year reduced the Federal in- 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 5 


New York, Aug. 5.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified. to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) .... 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) .... 
Portugal (escudo) . 
Rumania (leu) .... 
Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) . 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) ... 
Mexico (peso) . se 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile .(pesa) 

Uruguay (peso) ... 
Colombia (peso) .. 
Bar silver 








STATE BANKING 


Nebraska Studying |Bank Deposits 


Utility Assessment 


Investigation to Be Made by 
Tax Commissioner on 
Property Levies 


Lincoln, Nebr., Aug. 5. 

The State Board of Assessment has re- 
ferred to the State Tax Commissioner, W. 
H. Smith, a request of Attorney General 
Sorensen for a hearing on the assessment 
of physical property of public service cor- 
porations, Commissioner Smith has an- 
nounced. He is to report to the board 
before Dec. 1. 

The request of the Attorney General 
alleged that public service corporations are 
assessed at 65 per cent of the actual value 
of the property instead of the full value. 
The board decided not to hold a hearing 
at this time, but referred it to the Tax 
Commissioner with instructions to comply 
with the law which authorizes the Com- 
missioner to investigate omitted property 
or improperly assessed property and re- 
port to the State board before Dec. 1. 
The law authorizes the board in such cases 
to cause a reassessment of all real or 
personal property before that date. 

The Attorney General’s request had 
mentioned the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., the Iowa-Nebraska Power Co., 
the Central Power Co., and the Nebraska 
Power Co., and the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., but he erased the last 
named from the list of those alleged to 
be assessed too low. 


come nearly as much each month as the 
full year of debt payment.” 

In other words, my friends, if a pro- 
gram can be worked out by which these 
World War problems are to be adjusted 
and conditions do improve by reason 
thereof, as I firmly believe they will, I think 
we will have to consider the question of 
readjustment or even cancellation of these 
debts, and if we are asked to consider it, 
we ought to simply require such a showing 
as will insure the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican people that it means the purchase of 
prosperity to the American people. 


There are two schools of thought in 





In Four States 
Show Decrease 


Consolidated Reports Out; 
lined for Minnesota, Dela« 
ware, South Dakota and 
Rhode Island 


St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 5. 

The consolidated report of the condi- 
tion of Minnesota State banks, as of 
June 30, 1932, just made public by the 
Bank Commissioner, John N. Peyton, 
shows a cash reserve on hand of more 
than $27,000,000, while the legal requires 
ment is only some $16,000,000. 

The consolidated report shows a loss 
in total assets of approximately $10,000,000 
from the last call date, March 31, 1932, 
Mr. Peyton pointed out, a small percent+ 
age of the aggregate of $333,000,000. Loans 
and discounts show a liquidation, he ex- 
plained, of more than’ $6,000,000, while sée= 
curities have been liquidated to the ex- 
tent of approximately $2,800,000. ' 

“A seasonal decline in deposits at this 
time, which is indicated by the. report, 
is perfectly logical under present condi« 
tions,” Mr. Peyton said. “There is every 
reason to anticipate that should the large 
and promising crops and the increased 
hog prices prevail, the depreciation of as- 
sets will be largely offset in the Fall.” 


Savings Increase in Delaware 


Dover, Del., Aug. 5. 

Savings accounts in the 43 State-char- 
tered banks of Delaware showed a small 
increase between March 31 and, June 30, 
according to the consolidated condition 
statement just made public by the Bank 
Commissioner, H. W. Horsey. Checking 
accounts declined in volume by some 
$3,000,000. 

Loans and discounts show a reduction 
of more than $6,000,000, while bills pay- 
able are larger by nearly $500,000. Total 
resources are down approximately $2,- 


reference to this depression. One belongs | 000,000. 


to what I call the fatalist group. They 
do not believe we can do anything. They 
believe that it has got to run its course, 
that conditions have got to go on until 
we strike what they call the bottom which 
in my judgment is the abyss. 

But there is nothing that can be done 
about it, they say. You may pass your 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation meas- 
ures and steady the situation for a while, 
but there is no constructive measure by 
which you can really prevent the depres- 
sion from taking its due course and going 
on to its final end. That is the fatalistic 
school, and they seem to be in possession 
of the governments of the world. 


Declares Lausanne 


AS | Is ‘Great Bright Spot’ 


There is another school which believes 
that this is a man-made depression, that 
God has not visited us with famine or 
flood. Seed time and harvest and the 
industry of the people, they think, are 
constantly with us. There is no reason 
under the sun for this depression except 
the unwise and vicious policies of the 
governments of the world. 


Now if unwise policies have brought the 
depression, wise policies will end the de- 
pression. I for myself cannot subscribe to 
the doctrine that all the intelligence and 
patriotisr.: of the world cannot rectify the 
mistakes which eveyone now concedes with 
mistakes following the great war. The 
thing which gives us hope, my friends, is 
for the settlement of the reparations 
c« estion conditionally at Lausanne. 


Lausanne is the great bright spot in the 
conditions which have confronted the 
world for the last 18 years. France and 
Germany finally reached an understanding 
and reparations were reduced from the 
original amount of 22 billion to 714 million, 
and that conditional. 


I favor encouraging, supporting and co- 
operating with the spirit of Lausanne, and 
I am not in favor of doing it by piece- 
meal. I don’t think the United States can 
help this situation by being in part of 
the time and out part of the time in trying 
to settle the problem. 


Urges Participation 


In World Conference 


I prefer to see the United States take its 
position in the settlement of these economic 
problems and to go boldly to the task, be- 
cause I say that the conditions of the 
United States are reaching the danger 
point. 

I would attend any conference in whjch 
economic and financial questions were to 
be discussed and I would take my chance 
upon the intelligence and the patriotism 
of the representatives of the United States 
to propertly protect the interests of the 
United States. 

It is said we are going to have a mone- 
tary conference, but that we will not dis- 
cuss reparations and debts. Now how 
would you like to attend a play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out? If you do not dis- 
cuss reparations and debts, in my judg- 
ment you will be unable to effectuate any 
settlement of the money question. 

What is it that has disturbed the money 
system of the world? What is it that 
has put 21 nations off the gold standard? 
What is it that has brokem up exchange? 
It is reparations and debts, and unless you 
discuss those and settle them, your settle- 
ment of the money question could at most 
be but temporary. 

No, my friends, if we are going to deal 
with this matter, let us put all our energy 
and all our ability into the adjudication 
and determination of the question, and let 
the United States do its part, provided 
they will give us a program which insures 
that these war problems are out of the 
way for all time to come. 


Discusses Uncertainty 
In Public Mind 


As I said in the beginning, we are nearly 
three years through this depression. No 
human language can picture the suffer- 
ing which we have endured. It is not 
alone the man who has lost his home, but 
it is that indescribable mental agony 
which confronts countless millions of 
American people who do not know what 
the next six months will bring them. 

Infinitely worse than physical suffering 
is mental suffering, and when we are 
facing a situation in which there is a con- 
stantly deepening situation which brings 
more American people constantly into 
thralldom, it presents something which 
would move any people to an exertion of 
their highest endeavors to avoid anything 
further along these lines. 

Farms are being lost, business is being 
ruined, and men just as loyal and just as 
patriotic and just as industrious as any of 
us are forced on the streets and on the 

ighway begging for something to eat. 

Do not be misled, my friends, as to the 
situation manifested by that occurrence.in 
Washington last week. Do not think for 
a moment that that was a manifestation 
of a few criminals. It was a manifesta- 
tion of a condition which prevails through- 
out this country. Loyal, devoted American 
citizens, out of employment and un- 
able to feed those who are dependent upon 
them. 

’ 








Decreases in Rhode Island 
Providence, R. L., Aug. 5. 

The total resources of Rhode Island 
savings banks as of June 30, 1932, were 
$190,000,000, as compared with $193,000,000 
a@ year ago and $187,000,000 two years ago, 
according to a consolidated report just 
made public by the Bank Commissioner, 
Latimer W. Ballou. ; 

Trust companies had resources of $303,» 
000,000 at the mid-year of 1932 as com< 
peraéd with $352,000,000 in 1931 and $347,- 
000,000 in 1930. 

National banks in Rhode Island, the 
report shows, held assets of $52.000,000 
this year as compared with $62,000,000 in 
1931 and $61,000,000 in 1930. 


Pierre, S. D., Aug. 5. 

The total deposits of South Dakota State 
banks decreased, by $4,300,000 between 
Dec. 31, 1931, and June 30, 1932, accord< 
ing to the consolidated report of their 
condition just issued by the Supreintend- 
ent of Banks, E. A. Ruden. The number 
of banks fell from 185 to 179. 

Bills payable and notes rediscounted 
rose from $933,000 to $2,652,000. The pers 
centage declined from 27.37 per. cent te 
22.51 per cent. 


Potato Types Found 
In South America 


Research Expedition Returns 
With 425 Varieties 


After six months of study and explora< 
tion of the original home of the- potato 
in South America, Dr. H. G. MacMillan 
and C. O. Erlanson, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, have returned to Wash- 
ington. The objects of the expedition, 
says the United States Department of 
Agriculture, were to study the wild and 
also the cultivated types of the potato 
and related plants in their native habitat 
with special reference to disease and cold 
resistance, and to introduce into the 
United States types that may carry these 
resistance factors. 

These investigations are part of a gen= 
eral potato improvement program, nation- 
wide in scope, which the Bureau of Plant 
Industry is carrying on in cooperation with 
States in which potato production is an 
important industry. This program seeks 
to reduce the present heavy annual losses 
from inroads of disease. 

The Bureau's explorers visited parts of 
Chile—especially the important island of 
Chiloe—Peru and Bolivia, working much 
of the time at altitudes above 12,000 feet 
in Peru and Bolivia, studying the potatoes 
used by the Indians in these high areas. 
They collected in all, 425 different lots of 
tubers and seed, and, also a number of 
other plants of possible economic or orna+ 
mental value. 


In order to safeguard against introduce 
tion of any possible disease or insect pests, 
the potato material is being grown under 
strict quarantine until it is certain that 
it is clean and ready to be turned over to 
potato breeders. 


The success of the expedition was made 
possible by the cordial cooperation of the 
various governmental officials in the coun- 
tries visited and by their interest in the 
results in prospect. 


The expedition is the second under the 
special appropriation by Congress for the 
exploration for and introduction of dis« 
ease-resistant potato types. The first ex- 
pedition was to the highlands of Mexico, 
—(Department of Agriculture.) 


Central Bank Organized 
In Puerto Rican Merger 


As an initial movement towards the 
merger of all legally authorized native 


|banks in Puerto Rico into one strong 


banking institution, the Banco de Puerto 
Rico has been organized with a capital of 
$2,500,000. Rafael Carrion, president of 
the Banco Poular, was elected president 
of the new organization; Manuel V. Do- 
menech was elected a member of thé 
board of directors. Complete details of 
the orgaization, names of all merging 
banks and date of opening have not yet 
come to hand, but it is understood that 
the Banco Comercial, at present in reé 
ceivership, will be absorbed into the mer- 
DIVIDENDS 


Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc, 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of sixty-seven cents ($.67) per 
share on the Preferred stock of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Inc., payable 
on September 15th, 1932, to the stock- 
holders of record as of the close of 
business August 31st, 1932. 

The transfer books will not be closed, 


J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 
August 4th, 1932, 
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Development of Mental Health 


in Childhood 


4 & 4 a A a 


Misinformation, Prejudices and Bad Habits 


of Thinking 


Need to Be Corrected in Youth, 


Says Administrator of Public Welfare 


By DR. FREDERIC J. FARNELL 
Chairman, Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island 


VERY boy and girl would like to have a 
good, sturdy body. Many a boy has 
undoubtedly practiced day after day so 

that he could develop his body to perfection 
and so that he could excel in sports. 

A very fine thing too. Boys and girls who 
take care of themselves and keep in good 
condition are therely showing self respect. 
One of the first symptoms of a lack of self 
discipline is letting one’s physical condition 
run down. 


+ 

Nevertheless, it is possible for children to 
get into a state of mental laziness; get. 
started on a path of mental stagnation or 
deterioration with no one noticing it, not 
even the child, himself. Such a condition 
is at least as serious as a physical let-down. 

I will try to explain very simply, just what 
I mean. First of all, what is the mind? A 
motley collection of strange and illy-assorted 
facts and emotions, things one has heard, 
things one has done, and things one has 
felt; habits one has acquired; all jumbled 
together so that one could hardly tell that 
one had them. But it is always active, never 
indifferent, forever choosing and rejecting. 

We could draw an imaginary picture of a 
child’s brain and it would show certain 
behavior patterns, certain ways of doing 
things, certain opinions he holds on various 
subjects; probably a large part of it having 
been put there by his teachers or his parents 
and his immediate associates. 

The child is fortunate if his parents have 
been wise and understanding. He has been 
doubly fortunate if his teachers have also 
been liberal and intelligent. And he has been 
supernaturally lucky if, in addition, his inti- 
mate friends are all healthy minded and 
sensible. 

Because, if this has been true, the chances 
are he has a pretty good mind. The chances 
are it isn’t cluttered up with a gr@éwth of 
prejudices, a mass of superstitions and a lot 
of deadwood. 

++ 


That’s the way. most of'us are. To most 
of us, a mind is merely a bundle of precon- 
ceived ideas based not on reason but on 
prejudice or superstition; the thinking we do 
being mostly “emotional.” 

The normal person has a few of these 
mental impediments, the supernormal has 
less, if any. He has succeeded in discard- 
ing to a great extent those things which im- 
pair his mental efficiency. The sickly-minded 
person has a great deal of mental riff-raff 
which so jams up the gears in his mind that 
he can’t think lucidly or healthily. 


The badge of the mental incompetent is 
usually shown very plainly. He calls various 
races by some uncomplimentary names; he 
has religious prejudices, he suspects and dis- 
likes. He thinks that no one is any good ex- 
cepting those of his own particular race and 
religion. 

‘He is in the commonly-denoted class of 
“narrow people.” His mind hasn’t a broad 
gauge. Don’t be cross with such a person; 
feel sorry for him. He is in the class with 





‘No Parking’ Signs 
on City Streets 
and Open Road 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 


mw Motor 


New 


Commissioner of 
Vehicles, State of 
Jersey 


N MANY respects the most important “No 
Parking” signs which the motorist en- 
counters are those which appear to be 
least significant—those on the open highway. 

Two entirely different considerations gov- 
ern the prohibition of parking within the 
urban and rural districts and the motorist 
should be familiar with and guided by them. 
In the city, the proscription of parking is 
premised upon the need for the entire street 
area to handle the volume of moving traffic. 
Out in the country, however, we have the 
further factors of lack of visibility and 
higher speed. 

Traffic safety demands that every motorist 
realize that the soundest wisdom dictates the 
prohibition of parking on the surface of the 
rural highway. Unless that is realized we 
shall continue to have a type of accident 
that is one of the most’ easily preventible in 
the entire category of motoring mishaps. 

Here is the New Jersey traffic regulation 
covering the subject, which it would be 
profitable for every car owner to review: 

“No person shall park or leave standing 
any vehicle, whether attended or unattended, 
upon the paved or improved main traveled 
portion of any highway, outside of a busi- 
ness or residence district, when it is practi- 
cable to park or leave such vehicle standing 
off the paved or improved or main traveled 
portion of such highway; provided, however, 
that in no event shall any person park or 
leave standing any vehicle, whether attended 
or unattended, upon any highway, unless a 
clear and unobstructed width of not less 
than 15 feet upon the main traveled portion 
of said highway opposite such standing ve- 
hicle shall be left for free passage of other 
vehicles thereon, nor unless a clear view of 
such vehicle may be obtained from a dis- 
tance of 200 feet in each direction upon such 
highway.” 

The medning of that provision of the 
traffic code is clear enough for anyone to 
understand. It may be rendered, tersely: 
Never park your car on the paved or im- 
proved surface of a highway where it can be 
avoiged and, under no circumstances, ever 
stop at a curve or hill where other operators 
do not have a clear view of it for a distance 
of 200 feet. 

Many States employ the twin devices of a 
white center line and signs which read “No 
Parking Opposite White Line” to insure 
safety at curves and on grades where visi- 
bility is reduced. The double warning at- 
tests the fact that many motorists are not 
aware that the center line is just as posi- 
tively a danger sign as a red light or a red 
flag. 


a sprinter who tries to run a race with a 
10-pound weight tied to his leg. 

Quite true, a child might have the finest 
set of muscles in school; but I wouldn't give 
10 cents for them unless he had in addi- 
tion a mind that was free of petty grudges, 
prejudices or compulsions, and he had a 
good healthy outlook on life. I would by 
far, prefer a Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
spent most of his mature life a helpless in- 
valid, but whose mind was so free and un- 
trammeled that his name lives today, while 
his stronger, lustier fellows have died into 
obscurity. 

“Fine” you say, “but how are we going to 
develop good, healthy minds.” “We know 
how to get strong muscles, but we are sub- 
ject to hereditary conditions so far as our 
minds are concerned. So we are told.” 

Absolutely not. Minds are what one and 
one’s teachers and one’s parents have made 
them, and minds can be as healthy as one 
wills them to be. 

++ 

Every man is a bundle of habits. One 
starts at infancy and one continues on ac- 
quiring habits. If they are good habits one 
is lucky; if they are bad habits—it’s just 
too bad. 

Habits etch away a groove in our minds in 
the same way that a river eats its way into 
a river bed until it has a well defined, un- 
obstructed course through which to flow. The 
oftener we do a thing the easier it becomes, 
whether it is a good thing or a bad thing. 

A criminal finds his first job the hardest. 
He probably starts with some trivial act; 
but eventually, through crooked thinking, he 
develops a habit which makes it easy for him 
to do the most debasing thing without any 
difficulty. 

In the same way, the first time we do any 
unselfish thing it is more difficult for us 
than the second time, and gradually we can 
do these things from habit. Consequently, 
every time we have an unselfish desire to do 
something, to help somebody, we. should lose 
no time in transmitting our thoughts into 
action. 

To allow these. fine thoughts to- be dis- 
sipated into thin air by children is to\ permit 
them to rob the child of a great deal of 
satisfaction, and is going to make the next 
effort at doing something more difficult of 
performance. 

Nearly every one we have in our penal in- 
stitutions today is there not somuch because 
of poor environment as they are there because 
of bad habits. The bad habits may have 
been induced by poor associates or poor con- 
ditions; but it is the habit of thinking 
crookedly which finally stamps the type and 
gets them into trouble. Many successful men 
have found poor home conditions not so much 
a handicap to them, but as a stimulation to 
work harder and to reach a higher level. 

A great deal has been said about psy- 
chology. From the days of Hippocrates the 
physician has wrested with the problem of 
minds that have gone astray; he has groped 
after an explanation of conduct disorders so 
great as to be a menace to society and to 
require segregation in hospitals and prisons 
by the thousands. 

In his efforts to find out the cause of these 
troubles he has combated superstition; 
he has investigated mental inheritances. 
But he has come to the startling conclusion 
that at least 50 per cent of cases occur in 
healthy bodies and in family trees of ap- 
parently good stock. 


From his studies he has learned that men- 
tal disorder does not descend on a person 
without warning. A person does not go 
“suddenly crazy” as people so often believe. 
Mental disorders occur as the culmination 
of lifelong tendencies to think and act and 
feel in certain specific ways under the strain 
of difficulties. 

Behind the final result may be a lifetime 
of giving away to moods. It may be “he 
culmination of a lifetime of giving in to 
trouble; the final result of years of brooding 
and self depreciation. It is the result, per- 
haps, of day dreaming and building of air 
castles instead of meeting concrete situations 
in a realistic fashion. 

One who is not certain of his mental in- 
tegrity shuns the vital problems of human 
existence. At any moment that that great 
laboratory of life might explode his pitfall, 
he finds himself standing unarmed and 
shivering in the face of truth. 

+? 


Perhaps ag a child the individual preferred 
to be by himself; perhaps as a schoolboy he 
preferred to be standoffish and odd. In shert, 
his final difficulty is merely the result of years 
of practicing bad habits of thought, The 
river of his mind has run along a Wertain 
groove until it has dug itself a bed of such 
depth that it can not be swerved into healthy 
channels. 

When boys and girls are young their habits 
are not fixed; they can adapt themselves. 
They can literally, change their personalities; 
they can be moulded and guided into a prac- 
tical and healthy solution of their problems. 

Ten or even five years from now, their 
habits’ are more deeply imbedded, and it 
would be more difficult to help them. 

Childrens’ ideals, their objectives will un- 
doubtedly change as they grow older. But 
the patterns of behavior that they are 
establishing now will either assist or inter- 
fere with their ambitions when they grow 
to maturity. 

I hope it is obvious what I: mean when I 
say “Mental Health.” It means the develop- 
ment of a good, healthy mind, freed from 
all pettiness and fears; a mind that is not 
all messed up by morbid dwelling on sexual 
problems; a mind that is not making the 
individual isolated from his fellows, but 
which urges him on to friendly association. 

I do not mean children should be hail 
fellows, back-slapping hypocrites, who. will 
grow up to be politicians; but that they 
should be able to get along with their fellows. 
They should feel an interest and should par- 
ticipate so far as possible in group activities. 

If they are inclined to be standoffish, or 
to isolate themselves, they should overcome 
that inclination. If they are inclined to get 
satisfaction from day-dreaming and imagin- 
ings, they should wake up and step up into 
the world of reality. All the conquerings and 
all the wonderful things which they accom- 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government - 


TESTING WARMTH QUALITY 
OF TEXTILES 


Studies of Capacity of Materials to. Prevent Heat Trans- 
mission Conducted at Bureau of Standards 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with textiles. 


By R. K. WORNER 


Textile Section, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


In the following article Mr. Worner continues his discussion of the utility and 
durability tests on textiles which are developed at the Bureau of Standards, 


begun in the issue of Aug. 5. 


ARMTH, or the ability of fabrics to 

prevené the transmisison of heat, is 

characteristic of interest from the 
standpoint of the health and comfort of 
the individual. An apparatus has been 
built at the Bureau of Standards to 
measure the amount of heat passing 
through fabrics under definitely con- 
trolled conditions. This apparatus is 
being used in the study of underwear 
fabrics, blankets, and outer clothing ma- 
terials. 


The average diameter of wool fibers is 
the characteristic‘on which is hased the 
present system of classification into tom- 
mercial grades. It is the characteristic 
that largely determines the value of the 
fibers for manufacturing purposes. Com- 
nercial grading is done by men of long 
2xperience in the industry, who merely 
observe and handle the wool. Until re- 
cently there was-no satisfactory me- 
chanical method for grading wool ac- 
curately without making a large number 
of individual diameter determinations on 
separate fibers. A simpie optical instru- 
ment, based on the laws of diffraction, 
has been designed which makes it pos- 
sible-to measure the average diameter of 
a bundle of fibers directly and rapidly. 
The instrument, which is called an “eri- 
ometer,” is small and portable and should 
find wide application in both the field 
and the laboratory. 


+ + 


To predict the utility of certain fabrics, 
accelerated aging tests that simulate as 
nearly 4s possible the conditions that 
will be met by the fabric ‘in service are 
necessary. A number of such tests have 
been developed at the Bureau. It has 
been found that by exposing silk to the 
radiation from a carbon arc lamp for 
a few hours, results which are in sub- 
stantial agreement with those obtained 
by natural aging for several months are 
obtained. This makes it possible to pre- 
dict the comparative life of different silk 
fabrics. 


A cycle of treatments—including light 
exposure, wetting and drying, and me- 
chanical crumpling—has been worked out 
for the laboratory testing of waterproofed 
fabrics. To test the endurance of sash 
cord, a@ machine has been constructed 
which subjects the cord to the same ac- 
tion that it would receive if a window 
were repeatedly raised@nd lowered un- 
til the cord broke. A comparison of the 
breaking strength and endurance of a 
large number of samples of sash cord 


showed that the breaking strength is 
not a criterion of endurance. The strong- 
est cord will not necessarily last the 
longest in service. The machine has been 
used in a study of the relation between 
the type of construction and the kind of 
finishing materials on the cord and its 
e ance. 

A carpet wear-testing machine has 
been designed to simulate the effect of 
walking on carpets. Tests of carpets 
made with the machine show good agree- 
ment with the known serviceability of 
the carpets. This machine is being used 
for studies of the durability of carpets 
as related to the height of pile, the qual- 
ity of wool used for the pile, and the 
pile density. The results should assist 
the manufacturer in making the most 
serviceable rug for a given price, and the 
consumer in the selection of serviceable 
carpets and rugs. 


ae: ae 

One of the questions often arising in 
connection with a fabric of unknown 
history or one submitted for conform- 
ance to a certain Federal specification 
is “Of what is it made?” Generally it 
is not sufficient to give the fiber com- 
position qualitatively, which a micros- 
copist can do readily. The quantity of 
each fiber, the amount and nature of 
the finishing materials, and the quality 
of the fiber are required. Attention is 
being given to the quantitative analysis 
of fabrics containing several kinds of 
fibers.; This involves the refinement of 
methods for determining the amount of 
sizing materials and methods for the 
quantitative chemical separation of each 
different fiber from the mixture. 

Many silk fabrics contain tin and other 
metal salts which have been added to 
them in the processing in order to in- 
crease the weight and modify the feel 
or draping quality. Methods have been 
worked out for identifying the weighting 
material and determining the amount 
present. 

+ + 

In general it may be said the Bureau of 
Standards is striving not only to improve 
existing methods, but to devise meth- 
ods of test for those characteristics of 
textiles which are of the greatest im- 
portance to the user, but which have not 
heretofore been evaluated quantitatively 
and to apply these tests to the improve- 
ment and development of yarns and fab- 
rics for particular purposes. From this 
brief outline it is evident that substan- 
tial progress has been made. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” to appear in the issue of 
Aug. 8, Edwin W. Ely, Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, will tell of the functions of the Division of 


Simplified Practice. 


Problems of Secondary Education 
Objectives and Methods of Instruction 
By HARRISON C. LYSETH 


Agent for Secondary Education, Department of Education, State of Maine 


growth of the secondary school within 

the past decade has brought an entirely 

new group of problems regarding the 

aims and the program of studies. Both the 

objectives and the means of arriving at a 

desirable goal are affected by the complex 
constituency of the school. 


Formerly the problem was simple, con- 
cerned with the scholarly minded or the ec- 
onomically favored. The comprehensive high 
school of today faces two questions: What 
service should the school render to the boys 
and girls of high-school age? By what means 
shall this service be effectively accomplished? 


‘The commission of the National Education 
Association on secondary education has set 
up seven cardinal principles or aims in sec- 
ondary education and has defined as clearly 
as may be the service of the school to the 
community. These aims involve the physical 
well-being of the individual, his stock of 
general information, his civic duties and re- 
sponsibilities, his training for earning a live- 
lihood, his training for the proper use of his 
leisure time, his equipment for worthy home- 
making, and his character. 


It is obvious that the high-school program 
must give the essentials *of information and 
fundamental training that men and women 
need in our democracy. Our problem is to 


plish in their minds are not anywhere as 
satisfying as one real achievement. 

The present time is one of the most dis- 
couraging periods in the history of this coun- 
try. Following a period of unprecedented 
prosperity we have been plunged into a de- 
pression, when unemployment and poverty 
are stalking our streets as never before. 

But there is one ideal of success that can 
not be taken away, one that can never be 
lost no matter how severe the depression. 
That is, the successful cultivation of a 
healthy, tolerant mind, free from prejudice, 
free from fears and free from pettiness. 

Children should not bury themselves in 
obscure retreats, like an ostrich who to 
elude his pursuers hides his head in the 
sand, but come forth bravely into every room 
of inquiry and glean all the knowledge of 
the charms of human life. It is only with 
such an attitude that the vast problems which 
face the maturing boy and girl can be met and 
resolved well. 





select these essentials. They must be con- 
cerned: with the present and future, rather 
than with the past, except as the past pro- 
vides the background necessary for visualiz- 
ing and interpreting the present. 


The program must, for example, provide 
for instruction in the English language first 
as a medium for gaining information and 
second as a medium for the expression of 
ideas. It must make the pupils fully con- 
scious of the rich legacy of the past at their 
command in literature, but it must also place 
in their hands the resources of the present, 
the literature of the day—the magazine, the 
newspaper, in which the stuff of every-day 
life is recorded. It must open the sources 
of information by teaching how to read in- 
telligently and to interpret in all fields of 
pupil activity. 

As a tool fur the presentation of ideas, to 
attain the objective sought, whether a busi- 
ness letter, the presentation of a business, 
social or political proposition, or ordinary 
conversation, training in English concerns 
the present. in its demands, its materials and 
its method. It cannot be limited to essay 
writing or the reading of classics. It must 
be as comprehensive as the pupil’s interests, 
a ready and effective means for communicat- 
ing his ideas. 


Similarly history, while supplying a back- 
ground, must be chiefly concerned with train- 
ing for citizenship in our democracy. To the 
fullest extent of their powers, high-school 
pups must grasp the problems of our so- 
cial, industrial and political life and recog- 
nize the duties and privileges of citizenship. 


The other subjects of the program must 
make as large a contribution as possible to 
the objectives of the high school and must 
be chosen with that purpose in view. The 
content of these subjects must undergo 
changes from time to time in order better 
to fulfil their purpose. The objectives of the 
high school thus determine both the subjects 
of the program and their content. 

The program of studies represents all the 
work offered by the school. In its organiza- 
tion two factors must be considered. The 
first concerns the facilities of the school for 
doing certain types of school work as deter- 
mined by the size of the teaching force, the 
room and equipment available, and the finan- 
cial support. The second relates to the kind 
of training most needed by the pupils who 
will attend the high school. 


“A decent and‘ manly examination of the acts of 
government should be not only tolerated but en- 
couraged.” 
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Highly Specialized Work Is Discussed 
By JESSIE DELL 


Member, United States Civil Service Commission 


ECENT discussion on the floor of the 
House of Representatives in connection 
with the consideration of a bill to au- 

thorize the Director of Public Buildings ‘and 
Public Parks to employ landscape architects, 
architects, engineers, artists, or other expert 
consultants without regard to civil-service 
laws leads me to believe that Members of 
Congress do not inform themselves of either 
the purpose of the civil-service laws or the 
procedure thereunder. 

The following are quotations from the Con- 
gressional Record for July 14, 1932: 

“Mr. Reed of New York.—As the matter 
stands now, if he (the Director of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks) wants to get an 
expert it is necessary to conduct an exam- 
ination through the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and then the expert is put on the per- 
manent roll. That means an extravagance 
and an expense to the Government to per- 
form work that perhaps would require only 
a week or two weeks. 

“Mr. Patterson—The only difference from 
the present law is that this bill permits him 
to employ an expert without a civil-service 
rating.(*.° * 

“Mr. Reed of New York.—I know the gen- 
tleman will agree with me on this: That, if 
the gentleman were selecting an expert to 
do a real piece of work in his own business, 
he would want a real expert and not a civil- 
service selection.” 


++ 


There is perhaps no more fallacious idea 
prevalent than that once ar employe is ap- 
pointed under civil-service rules he can not 
be dislodged. There is not, and there never 
has been, any law, rule, or regulation which 
requirés the retention of any émploye on the 
pay roll when there is no longer work for 
him to do. Moreover, an employe who has 
a civil-service status is subject to removal 
for inefficiency or delinquency or misconduct 
just as any other employe is subject to .such 
action. 

If, as the discussion on the floor of the 
House indicated, the Director of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks wanted authority 
to employ experts for only a few weeks or a 
few months to perform a particular job and 
then discontinue their services, such employ- 
ment could be authorized under the civil- 
service rules without the necessity of legisla- 
tive action. If the job to be done is purely 
temporary and of such nature that the Com- 
mission has no appropriate register from 
which to certify, appointment may be made 
of whomever the appointing officer may 
wish, with the sele condition that the person 
proposed for appointment must show that he 
is qualified for the position. 

This is not an unreasonable condition. If 
the position is one for which the Commis- 
sion has a list of eligibles who have qualified 
through appropriate examination, the Com- 
mission insists, and properly so, that the 
appginting officer select someone from this 
register for the temporary employment. 

The Commission has no quarrel with any 
law which would auihorize the exception of 
consulting experts if there could be any as- 
surance that the authority so granted would 
not be abused. In fact, the Commission has 
in several instancés recommended to the 
President that such employes be excepted 
from civil-service requirements where the 
need for such exception has been shown, 


With these exceptions no trouble has been 
experienced, since the departments or inde- 
pendent establishments and the Commission 
knew exactly what kind of work and what 
kind of personnel were in mind. However, 
when Congress has authorized the appoint- 
ment outside the civil-service rules of “ex- 
perts” without defining the term, experience 
has shown that such general authorization 
has been abused. Appointing officers are 
human and sometimes will yield to outside 
pressure. 


No one would say seriously that when 
Congress has exempted “experts” it~was in- 
tended to appoint messengers, clerks, typists, 
etc., and call them experts so as to evade the 
requirements of the Civil Service Act; yet 
that has happened. I do not at all wish to 
be understood as intimating that such a 
thing will happen under the Director of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks, for I 
have just as much respect for and belief in 
his sincerity of purpose and efficiency of 
operation as did the Congressmen who voted 
for his bill. 


+ + 


I do not agree that it would not be pos- 
sible to secure high-grade architects, engi- 
neers, artists, and other experts from the 
Civil Service Commission’s registers. We 
have for years been furnishing the depart- 
ments with well-qualified architects, engi- 
neers, etc., and have such eligibles on our 
registers today. 


At random I. find we have on our senior 
architect register a man who has a B. S&S. 
from Georgia School of Technology; a B. A. 
from Columbia; two years with the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, Paris; is a member of the 
American Institute of Architects, and a 
member of. the Portland, Oreg., Art Commis- 
sion; has been twice appointed to the Inter- 
national. Congress of Architects; and has 
had 17 years of practical experience in archi- 
tecture. Some of the work designed by this 
eligible, or under his supervision, was a 
$3,000,000 job with the Greater Pacific Uni- 
versity, Forest Grove, Oreg., and a $400,000 
building for an elevator company at San 
Francisco, Calif. 


On the civil engineer register I find a man 
who-has been engaged in this work since his 
graduation from Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute in 1904, and in his work I find that 
for four years he was resident engineer at 
the east portal of the Moffat Tunnel and 
for two years was superintendent on the 
construction of a tunnel approximately 20,000 
feet long under the streets of the City of 
Honolulu. 


On the senior landscape architect register ° 


I find a man who was graduated from Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College with a B. S. 
in landscape architecture, has a master's 
degree in landseape architecture from Har- 
vard University, and has had years of suc- 
cessful experience both as a member of the 
faculty of Iowa State College and in private 
practice. He is a member of a firm in Den- 


ver, Colo., engaged in the general: practice 
of the profession of landscape architecture 
and city planning. 

I do not believe that even Members ’of 
Congress would hesitate to employ such men 
in their professional fields. Those mentioned 
above are representative of eligibles on, our 
professional registers today. A long’ list‘ of 
high-grade positions, paying salaries from 
$4,600 to $9,000 a year, filléd during’ the past 
few years from the Commission’s eligible 
registers, further indicates the practicability 
of obtaining through the examination system 
experts in almost any line. 


The examination method, of course, does 
not further .the cause of personal favoritism 
nor lend itself to political influence. It does 
not permit, as was proposed by one.‘depart- 
ment a short time ago, the importing of an 
alien for appointment as senior hydrody- 
namician at $4,600 a. year, when there’ are 
qualified citizens of this country who would 
be glad to have the position. 


Fertile and Arid 
Soil Varieties 
in New Jersey | 


y 
A. W. Blair . 
Soil Chemist, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State 
: of New. Jersey : 
EW JERSEY has a great variety of: soils. 
They range all the way from the very 
poor sands of some of the southern 
counties and the stony hillsides of certain 
northern counties to fertile limestone valleys 
in the north and the level, deep loams and 
sandy loams of the central ‘and. southern 
portions. 


Dr. L. L. Lee, specialist in land. utilization 
of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has divided the soils of the State 
into five zones. His survey shows that there 
are good agricultural lands in all these zones, 
However, Zones 3.and 4 show a higher -per- 
centage of good soils than do the other three 
zones. 


Zone 3 takes.in,. roughly, the lower parts 
of Bergen and Passaic counties; all of Essex, 
Hudson, and Union; the - eastern - half’ of 
Morris; most of Hunterdon and Somerset and 
the top of Mercer. In Zone 4 are Middlesex, 
parts of Somerset. and Mercer, the we: 
half of Monmouth and the western f. e 
of Burlington, Camden, Gloucester, 
and Cumberland, along the Delaware River 
and Bay. 


In his classification of soils of the State 
Dr. Lee has shown that there are over 2,500,- 
000 acres that may be classified. as agricul- 
tural lands. Of these 2,500,000 acres some- 
thing over 1,000,000 must be placed under the 
head of potential agricultural land; that .is, 
it must be drained, or in some way improved 
before it can. be reckoned as immediately 
available agricultural land. 

There are, however, many thousands of 
acres of good, well-drained agricultural land 
still available for small farms. 


New Jersey’s soils are capable of: growing 
a very wide variety of crops, ranging from 
fruits and vegetables in the southern part 
of. the State, which in some respects seems 
almost substropical, to the hardier grains, 
hay and other crops of the northern portion. 

In these times of stress and disappoint- 
ment there are. thousands of people in the 
cities whose source of income has been 
largely cut off. Many of these naturally turn 
their thoughts back to the land, with a query 
as to what they could do toward making 
a living if they transplanted themselves into 
the country. ; 

Certainly at present there .is little enough 
to encourage them to attempt to éngage in 
real farming as a sole source of support.. In 
the first place there is not enough cash avail- 
able to purchase and stock a farm. 

In the second place the “old-timer,” the 
man who has had years of experience on the 
farm, is having a hard time of it. Already 
the supply of farm produce’.is more than 
equal to the demand. How could the man 
with no previous experience and with little 
money compete in this game? 


There are, however, possibilities for a home 
in the country which are worthy of consid- 
eration. In the vicinity of many of the 
smaller towns there are hundreds of acres 
of land which can scarcely be classified as 
agricultural land, due to the fact that it was 
formerly laid out for development. 


Now, on account of the depressed condition 
of the real estate market, development has 
in many. cases been largely discontinued. 
Land could be had in parcels of one to five 
acres at reasonable prices. In some cases 
somewhat larger tracts, ranging from 5 ‘to 
25 acres, could be had. " 

On such tracts modest cottages could be 
built for $2,500 to $3,000, and the surplus 
land could. be used for. growing vegetables 
and small fruits, and perhaps for keeping a 
small flock of hens. For such farms, or 
rather farm homes, production should’ be 
based on the food requirements of the fam- 
ily, rather than on income from the sale 
of farm products. 

If the place is located in the vicinity of 
an industrial town, there would be a possi- 
bility that some member or members of the 
family might secure part-time employment. 

Before entering upon any definite agree- 
ment to purchase such land the prospective 
purchaser should obtain certain important 
information which will aid him greatly in! 
making a selection. He should get favorable 
answers to the following questions: © 

Is the land well drained and suitable for 
growing vegetables and small fruits? Is it 
easily accessible from .the highway? Are 
schools and churches within easy reach? 
Does the community have a. good reputation, 
and is it a place where children can grow 
up with the proper surroundings?. Is ‘it 
within reach of industrial plants or other 
developments where there is opportunity for 
some employment? bot 
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